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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS^ 

SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
RECENT PERIODICALS 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. — G. Zumoffen, of Beyiout, has con- 
tributed to L'Anthropologie a memoir ou the stone age in Phoenicia. Palae- 
olithic objects have been found in seven stations, and neolithic in four. 
The author himself discovered three years ago a neolithic workshop at Nahr 
Zaharani. The palaeolithic implements belong in general to the Chellean 
and Mousterian types. Further investigation appears in many places to be 
called for and would be likely to be rewarded by interesting discoveries. 

MM. Laville and Mansuy publish in L'Anthropologie an account of their 
recent researches in the. prehistoric stations of Hautes-Bruy feres, in the 
department of the Seine, with the description of the human remains by Dr. 
R. Verneau. The objects found are neolithic and include many fragments 
of pottery. The two crania found are dolichocephalic, one of them having 
an index as low as 69:27. Dr. Verneau found traces of intermixture of the 
predominant dolichocephalic race with the race of Furfooz. 

On the hint given by Mr. Henry Balfour's history of an Aghori faku-, the 
Marquis de Nadaillac has collected a number of instances of the use of human 
skulls as drinking-ciips and in religious ceremonies among: savage peoples. 

In the Revue de I' Art Ancien et Moderne for September, 1897 (No. 6), 
Professor Henri Mayeux has a causerie on the ' Infancy of Art,' from its birth 
among the prehistoric carvers and engravers whose lifelike imitations of 
animal forms have been discovered in various places. The father of Art 
was Chance, and its mother was Nature, he says, but he does ample justice 
to the sincerity which these early artists displayed, both in sculpture and 
in drawing, in their imitation of the natural forms they saw. 

M. Paul du Chatellier, who is the possessor of a fine- collection of 
prehistoric objects at Kernuz (Finistere), has published a monograph on 
La Poterie aux Opaques Prehistorique et Gauloise en Armorique (4to, 60 
pages, 17 plates), which is described by M. G. de Mortillet as an excellent 
work and very helpful to prehistoric students. (A then. October 9, 1897.) 

1 For an explanation of abbreviations, see p. 346. 
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THE! ORIGIN OP ART. — In the Silzungsherichte der k. preussischen 
Akademie d. Wissenschaften, 1897, pp. 98-109, is a paper by A. Conze on the 
origin of the arts of design. A comparison of the primitive art of different 
peoples leads to the conclusion that the earliest art was an attempt to repre- 
sent what the artist actually saw about him. Then details were omitted or 
conventionalized, and a beginning was made of a geometrical style. The 
development of the geometrical style was then aided by the natural occur- 
rence of geometrical lines in weaving. In Greece this geometrical style was 
overpowered by the influence of the more advanced art of the east, to revive 
again after the coming of the Dorians. 

THE ORIENTAIi NUDE! O-ODDESS. — Among the terrarcottas from 
the excavations at Nippur, are small figures of a goddess of fertility which, 
according to Dr. Hilprecht, belong to the lower strata, those of Sargon I 
(ca. 3800 B.C.) and Ur Gur (ca. 2800 B.C.). A comparison of certain of 
these with the primitive nude-goddess idols of Cyprus shows similarity in 
the position of the arms on the breast ; in the swollen hips ; the bird-face, 
with hooked nose, round eyes laid on separately, and no mouth ; and in the 
ornaments, consisting of necklace and girdle or apron. These resemblances 
are too great to be accidental, and as no one would claim that Oriental art 
was influenced by European art so early as 3000 and 4000 B.C., it is evident 
that the nude-goddess type travelled westward via Cyprus to the Aegean, 
not vice versa (v. S. Reinach, Rev. Arch. 1895, p. 367). Whether the 
worship of a particular goddess took the same course, is another question. 
(H. V. Fritze, Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 199 fE. ; 4 cuts.) 

NUDE FIOITRES IN PREHISTORIC ART. — At the recent con- 
gress of Orientalists, S. Keinach read a paper in support of his theory that 
the representation of the nude female figure in art did not come from Baby- 
lonia to Greece, but passed from Greece to Babylonia. In support of his 
theory of the passage of this type from west to east, he showed a figurine 
found at Mentone, which dates apparently from the end of the palaeolithic 
period ; i. e. about 6000 B.C. {Nation, October 7, 1897.) 

THE CHINESE "DE MONSTRIS." — In the B. ^rcA. XXXT, 1897, 
pp. 353-373, F. de Mely writes of the Chinese De Monstris and the Occi- 
dental Bestiaria. Forty cuts accompany the text. Most of the monstrous 
combinations of human and animal forms found in the Chinese books are 
also met with in the legends, literatures, and arts of Western peoples. In 
some Chinese sculptures of the second century after Christ, Greek influence 
is evident; but whether the Chinese borrowed their monsters and tales of 
mo:isters from the Western nations, or derived them from some earlier 
common source, is not clear. It may be that the exportation of small 
works of art aided in the migrations of legends and myths. 

RELATION OP AE6AEAN AND EARLT ITALIC CIVIUZA- 
TION. — In B. Paletn. It. 1897, pp. 81-85, E. Petersen calls attention to the 
similarity of many Aegaean ornaments to objects of primitive Italic art and 
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industry, illustrating his remarks with numerous cuts. In the following pages 
(86-89) L. Pigorini calls attention to the fact that the Italic objects cited by 
Petersen belong to different dates in a long period, while the Aegaean ornar 
ments belong to a comparatively short time. He believes that there was con- 
nection between Italy and the eastern Mediterranean in early times, but does 
not agree with Petersen in details. 

EGYPT 

RECENT RESEARCH IN EGYPT. — The S. S. Times, January 22, 
1898, contains a letter from A. H. Sayce on recent discoveries in Egypt. 
He describes the finding by de Morgan of the tomb of Menes near Thebes. 
The discoveries there show that at the very beginning of Egyptian history 
the system of hieroglyphic writing was already fully developed, and that the 
art was far advanced. The use of bronzes shows intercourse with distant 
lands ; for the tin, with which the copper is mixed, must have been derived 
either from India and the Malayan peninsula or from Spain and Britain. 
Obsidian also occurs there, the nearest source of which is the islands of 
Santorin and Melos. Side by side with these indications of a highly 
advanced culture were found many flint instruments, and also pottery char- 
acteristic of a race different from the Pharaonic Egyptians. The tombs fell 
into two classes, representing either two periods or two races, or, more 
probably, both. In those of the first class the dead are buried in a crouch- 
ing position. In those of the second period the bones are scattered about 
the sepulchre, some of them being wanting. Pottery characteristic of the 
first or earlier class of tombs is either of a rich red color, with its principal 
part black, or is decorated with white patterns incised on a red ground. In 
the second class of tombs the pottery is usually drab in color, figures of men 
and animals, birds and beasts, being painted upon it. Geometrical designs 
are also frequent, and in some cases the tomb is made to imitate granite. 
The bird most commonly represented is the ostrich. Along with this red 
and drab pottery are found stone vases, often of the hardest materials, as 
well as flint instruments of marvellous workmanship. As simple flint 
instruments and stone vases have been met with in the tombs of Menes 
and the other kings of the first dynasty, it is evident that the races and 
neolithic civilization which produced them must have lasted down to the 
period when Egypt became a single monarchy. Part of the work of Menes 
must have been the subjection of the people of whom these are the records, 
and who preceded the Pharaonic Egyptians in the possession of the valley 
of the Nile. The discoveries of the last two years have thus shown that 
the Pharaonic Egyptians, the Egyptians of history, were immigrants from 
another land, and various indications point to Babylonia as the land of their 
origin. 

In the same periodical, February 19, 1898, W. M. Flinders Petrie briefly 
discusses recent discoveries in Egypt. The discovery of the tomb of Menes 
and of tombs of other early Egyptian kings shows that the first Egyptian 
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dynasties are historical. Remains of a prehistoric race found across the 
Nile from Cpptos, some 20 miles north of Thebes, show a civilization dif- 
ferent from that of the Egyptians. These remains are as early as 5000 B.C. 
At Deshasheh, about 80 miles south of Cairo, in tombs of about 3500 b.c, 
two manners of treating corpses appear, but the bodies themselves are alike. 
Evidently the two races had become fused, but different customs had been 
preserved in different strata of society. In an inscription in the tomb of 
Merenptah (the Pharaoh of the Exodus), the name of Israel is found so 
used as to show that there were at that time (about 1200 B.C.) Israelites in 
Palestine. The " Logia" of Jesus are also briefly discussed. 

THE NAME OP KING MENES. — In the Sitzungsherichte d. k. 
preiiss. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1897, pp. 1054-1058, L. Borchardt publishes 
(two figs.) a broken tablet of ivory found in a grave of the first dynasty, 
opened by de Morgan at Neggadeh. A sacrificial ceremony is represented, 
and the name of the king for whom the sacrifice is offered is represented 
by the sign equivalent to M N . This can be no other than Menes, the first 
king of the first dynasty. 

SARAFIS. — The Babylonian healing-god, Sarapis, consulted during 
Alexander's last illness (Arrian, VII, 26), was the god Ea, worshipped 
under the title Sar apst, King of the Ocean. Ptolemy, in adopting into his 
kingdom this god, father of Bel-Marduk, the chief and representative divin- 
ity of the old Babylonian world-empire which Alexander had intended to 
revive, thought to strengthen his claims to the succession of Alexander, as 
against Seleucus. For want of a genuine statue of the god, an old image 
of Pluto, with Cerberus and snakes, from Sinope, was made to serve, as suffi- 
ciently like the half-man-half-beasfc form of Ea. The Cerberus assisted in 
the union of the new divinity, as Osorapis, with Osiris, the god of the dead ; 
and the serpents, with Aesculapius; while his Babylonian name Ea, lav, 
law, caused the Gnostics, in later times, to identify him with the Jewish 
lahveh. (Lehmann, at the November, 1897, meeting of the Berlin Archaeo- 
logical Society, Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 168 ff.) 

BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 

KIN© OtrnOU-KAGHINA.— In the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 427- 
429, is a brief communication from Leon Heuzey concerning some frag- 
mentary inscriptions of King Ourou-kaghina, of Sirpourla, from which it 
appears that his date is earlier than that of Naram-Sin (the thirty-eighth 
century b.c). The inscriptions relate to the buildings of the king. 

A DYNASTY OF USURPERS. — In the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 
495-497, J. Oppert discusses the successors of Nabuchodonosor, who died in 
August, 562 B.C. The kingdom passed to his son Evil-Merodach, who was 
murdered by his brother-in-law, Neriglissor or Nergal-sar-usur, in 560 b.c. 
Nerighssor reigned four years and was succeeded by his son Labasi-Marduk, 
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in 556 B.C. Labasi-Marduk reigned but one month. Neriglissor calls him- 
self " son of Bel-sun-iskuu, King of Babylon." The date of Bel-sun-iskun's 
reign is nowhere mentioned, but must apparently be between'March 3 and 
August 13, in the year 581 B.C. If Bel-sun-iskun usurped the power and 
was killed by Evil-Merodach, the murder of the latter by Neriglissor appears 
as an act of vengeance. 

A COMMERCIAL GOD. — In the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 469-488, 
is an article by J. Oppert on the commercial operations earned on by the 
sun-god at Sippara, which can be traced back to the twenty-sixth century 
B.C., and probably began much earlier. The god was a rich landowner, 
and traded in live stock and all sorts of agricultural produce, using a 
peculiar system of weights and measures which is explained at some length. 
He did not, however, trade in human slaves. 

PALESTINE 

The Madaba Mosaic. — In the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 490-492, 
Father Lagrange has a communication concerning the church at Madaba 
and its inscriptions. The church was finished in 502. The correct reading 
of the inscription in the great mosaic is that of Michon, giving the date 490. 

JXiRtrSALIiM. — The Tombs of David and the Kings of Judah. — 

In the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 383-427, is a paper by Clermont-Ganneau 
on the exact position of these tombs. He concludes that they are in the hill 
of Ophel, north of the curve in the so-called aqueduct of Siloam, not south 
of it where Bliss looked for them. This view is supported by detailed 
arguments drawn from the topography of the hill, the nature of the aque- 
duct, and literary sources. Two plans and a cut accompany the text. Here 
and in the Athenaeum, September 11, 1897, Clermont-Ganneau claims that 
the idea of looking for these tombs in the hill of Ophel was borrowed from 
him by Bliss. 

ISRAELITE SEAL. — In the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, p. 374, Clermont- 
Ganneau publishes a scaraboid seal with Israelite Phoenician inscription, 
found by Bliss near the hill of Ophel, at Jerusalem. Clermont-Ganneau 
reads Ichmael Pedayahon, the last name being that of several biblical per- 
sonages, and signifying " Jehovah has delivered." 

SYRIA 

Sites and Remains. — In B.C.H. XXI, pp. 66-91, pis. ii-iv, Perdrizet 
and Fossey begin the publication of some results of a trip in Northern 
Syria, from Damascus to Alexandretta, including Baalbec, Antioch, Seleucia, 
and Sindjirli, besides many smaller places. 

The first part of the paper contains twenty-seven inscriptions, chiefly 
funerary or honorary, all short, and many very fragmentary : among them 
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are five in Latin. Here are also mentioned a relief of a soldier and a good 
bronze statuette of the common type of Aphrodite Anadyomene, which was 
found in a tomb with a tile of the year 218 of the Seleucian era; i. e. 
94-95 B.C. 

The second part is devoted to sculptured monuments. First are described 
and illustrated (pi. ii) rock sculptures near Antioch. unnoticed in the 
guide-books, though mentioned by both Chesney and Renan (C R. Acad. 
Insc. 1865, p. 308), whose description is given in full. One of these sculptures 
is a colossal head covered probably by a Phrygian cap, but with the bust 
undraped. It is very badly mutilated, and Renan thought it draped. The 
other is a standing figure, also colossal, but not so large as the head, and 
apparently leaning on a lance, thyrsus, or inverted torch. Renan referred 
the head to a colossal Charon, said to have been carved in the rocks above 
Antioch to check a plague. The present editors point out that Charon 
cannot be beardless, that the two figures must belong together, that they are 
in a necropolis, and hence prefer to see in them Mithras attended by Attis. 
They prefer to explain the story in Malalas and Tzetzes as a popular legend, 
which had grown up after the passing of the old Greek or Asiatic mythol- 
ogy. Charon as a name lingers even to the present time in the folk-lore of 
Greece. In the valley of Melas (Karason) are several pieces of sculpture. 
Two are funerary reliefs belonging to the Seleucian or imperial times. One 
shows the members of the family seated in two rows, above, a matron 
between two men, below, two boys. The other is a stele showing in a niche 
a horseman followed by a slave on foot. Near the modern village of Kara 
Moughara is a steep rock filled with niches and tombs (pi. iii). One of 
the tombs is of great size and has around the entrance a long Greek inscrip- 
tion, which is to be published later. Above this tomb are two niches, each 
containing a seated figure, and near the top of the rock a long niche contain- 
ing apparently five female figures. . In this neighborhood are remains of a 
small Ionic temple of good material. Near by are some " Hittite" sculptures 
in basalt, one of which represents a beardless man riding on what seems to 
be an antelope (pi. iv). There are also fragments of a relief of a standing 
figure, and of two lions in the round. Plate iv also reproduces a bust 
found near Antioch and in private possession in that city. It is a bust in 
basalt, which bears a strong resemblance to Assyrian art, but on account of 
the material, and a likeness to the statue of Hadad, is probably the work of 
a native artist. It is elaborately wrought and originally was richly deco- 
rated, so that it is likely that it belonged to a statue of some god. 

Antiochia on the Orontes. (In memory of Otfried Miiller, born August 
28, 1797.) — From observations made on the spot, in March, 1896, and from 
the use of other evidence accumulated since the appearance of C. O. Muller's 
Antiquitates Antiochenae, sixty years ago, the following sketch of ancient 
Antioch on the Orontes is drawn. 

The earliest literary sources, the chief of which is the chronicle of Joannes 
Malalas, go back to contemporary records of the early centuries of the city. 
Some of the buildings mentioned by Malalas can be traced, and show the 
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substantial accuracy of his topography. Of these, the theatre, of a size suit- 
able to such a city as Antioch, can be seen on the slope beneath the Acropo- 
lis, and it even shows the four stories attributed to successive building by 
Caesar, Agrippa, Tiberius, and Trajan. A circus and the public baths of 
Diocletian are recognizable at the point where the Orontes approaches the 
northeast corner of the wall. Of Diocletian's subterranean sanctuary of 
Hecate, in Daphne, at least the entrance, with many steps, has apparently 
been preserved ; and there is still a huge veiled head, with features now 
obliterated, cut in relief in the rock above the city, agreeing with Malalas's 
description of the Charonium. 

The city, built by Seleucus as his capital, and designed rather for conven- 
ience than for defence, was placed in the plain between Mount Silpius on 
the south, and the navigable Orontes on the north. The interpretation of 
the Antiochia of Eutychides (Helbig, Filhrer, I, 280), as representing the 
situation of the city on the mountain, is false ; rather the figure of Tyche 
is seated on the mountain because, as the genius of the city, she protects it 
from above. The little Orontes, too, on which she rests her foot, represents, 
with his vigorous action, not the reappearance of the stream after its under- 
ground course (for this occurs far above the city), but the tendency to sud- 
den inundation, from which the Tyche gives protection. 

From the first, the city had its longest extent from east to west, was sur- 
rounded by a wall, and contained a large population. Of the immediate 
successors of Seleucus, Antiochus the Great (222-187), according to Liba^ 
nius, made the first enlargement of the city by building on the island in the 
river, and settling there fugitives from Aetolia, Crete, and Euboea. As 
Strabo, however, attributes one of the four parts of the city of his time to 
Seleucus Callinicus, and none to Antiochus, it is probable that Seleucus 
began the work, and Antiochus finished it. These kings seem to have had 
their palace on the island, for a building called the regia existed there in 
Roman times, in addition to the Roman imperial palace. 

The next enlargement of the city, not to increase the disproportion 
between length and breadth, was made to the south, in the direction of 
Silpius, and it was called Epiphania, from its founder Antiochus Epiphanes. 
According to Malalas, this was a suburb, i. e. not fortified, until Tiberius 
built a wall; but Strabo, or more properly Posidonius, from whom he draws, 
and also Diodorus, when speaking of the time of the kings, say that the city 
had four parts all separately fortified. It is possible that the wall was built 
by Tiberius in 20 B.C., and so existed when Strabo wrote his sixteenth book 
and Diodorus his twentieth ; but more probably, as Tiberius certainly com- 
pleted the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus begun by Epiphanes, so in the case 
of the fortification, Malalas mistakes an extension or repairing of the old 
wall for a new construction. 

Strabo's four parts include, beside these three known from Malalas and 
Libanius, one which may have been assigned to the inhabitants of Acropolis 
and lopolis when the new city was built in the plain. 

Malalas is probably right in assigning to Tiberius the gi-eat colonnaded 
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street -which traversed Epiphania from east to west, for if Epiphanes had 
built it, neither Livy (XLI, 20), where he praises the splendid works of this 
king, nor Libanius, in speaking of those of the Seleucidae, would have failed 
to mention it. But comparing another passage of Malalas, which ascribes 
the paving of the street to Herodes, and one of Josephus which calls it the 
work of Herodes, we may conclude that the original plan was that of the 
Jewish king, while Tiberius added the colonnades, as he certainly rebuilt 
the eastern gate. Furthermore, the statue of Tiberius was erected by the 
citizens, at the central point of the street from which a second colonnade 
led northward. The Nymphaeum, a canopy supported by columns, which 
marked the beginning of this second street, may have been built by Caligula, 
as Malalas says, if Tiberius made the main colonnade. 

The colonnades of the island, forming a separate system, are of a later 
part of the imperial period. They ran in four directions from a tetrapylon 
in the centre of the nearly circular island, three of them extending to the 
outer wall, but the one toward the north being cut short by the huge palace 
to which it formed the approach. As this palace, dominating the system of 
colonnades and evidently no afterthought, was begun by Gallienus and com- 
pleted by Diocletian, their dates are also those of the remodelling of this 
part of the city from which it took the name of the Now City. 

The suburbs which grew up north of the island and in other directions 
equalled the city itself in extent, population, and splendor. The finest of 
them, that on the west toward Daphne, was included in the city wall by 
Theodosius the Great, according to Malalas, but more probably by the 
younger Theodosius (408-450). This new waU, like that of Epiphania, 
ascended the mountain, taking in lopolis, the westernmost height. The 
material was taken from the amphitheatre and aqueducts. The part that 
ascended the mountain was in good preservation until recent years, and 
good pictures of it are accessible. 

In the earthquake of 457-458, the New City suffered severely. That of 
526 affected the whole city, and in 528 the wall was overthrown, but imme- 
diately rebuilt for fear of the Persians, except at one spot on the mountain 
where Chosroes did in fact make his entrance. The Persians at this tims 
laid waste everything within the walls, and Justinian, in rebuilding, greatly 
reduced the size of the city. He abandoned the island and some tracts 
south of the river, making the northern wall nearly straight, and protecting 
it by a canal, the line of which can still be traced. 

After his time, no change was made in the position of the walls. They 
gradually fell into decay from earthquakes, sieges, and the plundering of 
the stones for building material. Since 1872, there has been no restriction 
on this last method of demolition. All notices of the walls since the time 
of Justinian refer to those built by him, and as the accounts of their extent 
differ greatly, a thorough investigation is needed to establish the truth. 
(R. FoRSTER, Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 103-149; 1 plan, 12 cuts.) 
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ASIA MINOR 

EASTERN ASIA MINOR.— The Road Systems. — The impor- 
tant roads through Asia Minor, from the west, have always converged at 
Mazaca-Caesarea (Kaesariye) and radiated thence to the east and south, 
crossing the Taurus and Antitaurus by various passes. Of the two chief 
ancient roads eastward from Caesai'ea, one (I) ran nearly east through Ara- 
saxa, Larissa, Tzamandus, and Gurun, down the valley of the Melas (Tochma 
Su) to Melitene (Malatia), and crossed the Euphrates at Tomisa, where it 
forked, one branch running up the Murad Tchai to Chliat on Lake Van, 
while the other, bending southeast, reached the Tigris at Amida (Diarbekr) 
(from which a cross-road led also to Chliat), and followed the Tigris down 
to Nineveh and Arbela. This road was the great trade route between 
Ephesus and the Euphrates, even in Strabo's time. It was the Persian 
Koyal Road, and it was regularly used in Byzantine times by the imperial 
expeditions against Persia and by Turkish raids into Asia Minor. The 
other (II) was the Roman military road, which ran to the south from Ara- 
saxa, crossing Antitaurus by the pass of Kuru Tchai to Cocussus (Geuksun), 
whence it turned northeast toward Arabissus, and joined the other road at 
Melitene. It is traced by milestones, which show it to have been constructed 
or rebuilt by Septimius Severus, i. e. not earlier than 200 a.d., and its pur- 
pose was to connect with the important centre, Germanicea (Marash), to 
which several branches ran, and with the Syrian frontier. 

Southward from Caesarea there were two routes passing to the east of 
Mount Argaeus to Sision (Sis) and the coast, and two on the west of the 
mountain leading to the Cilician Gates and Tarsus, the longer of which, by 
Tyana and Loulon, was the easier. 

Melitene was connected with Samosata to the south, and Germanicea to 
the southwest, by a road which branched at Surghi, near Zapetra ; and with 
Samosata probably, also, by a road which followed the right bank of the 
Euphrates from a point near Tomisa. Somewhere on this route was 
Claudias. 

Sebastea (Sivas), a centre only second in importance to Cesarea, was 
directly connected with the . latter by a road which followed the course of 
the Halys. Two routes were open to Germanicea, — one which ran south 
to Tzamandus and joined the Roman military road (II) at the Kuru Tchai 
pass ; anothei", which crossed routes I and II farther to the east, at Gurun 
and Arabissus. A road which was of importance in the Paulician revolt of 
the ninth century ran to Tephrice (Devrik) and to Zimara on the Euphrates. 
All of these roads except the last were Roman. 

Among the positions recently identified by Professor Ramsay and others, 
which help to determine the course of these roads, are : Tzamandus (Azi- 
zie) ; Ariarathia (near Herpa) ; LapararLycandus (the Paulician city of 
Locana) ; Romanopolis (Palu) ; the district of Hanzit ; Claudias on the 
Euphrates ; Caisus (Kabissos, to Karja-ovv) ; and the impregnable fortress 
passed by the crusaders in 1097 (Zengibar Kalesi). The accompanying 
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map is used to explain several marches of the Byzantine emperors and of 
the crusaders, and an excursus on the Royal Road shows how untrustworthy 
are Herodotus's ideas of the extent of Cilicia. (J. G. C. Anderson, J.H.S. 
April, 1897, pp. 22-44; 1 map.) 

THE SITE OF GORDIUM.— In Athen. Mitlh. XXII, pp. 1-28, pis. 
i, ii, A. Kbrte endeavors to determine exactly the site of Gordiuni. An 
examination of the ancient authorities shows that Gordium lay on the 
Sangarius at the point where the highway from Susa to Sardis crossed that 
river. This road fell into disuse after the fall of the Persian monarchy, 
and after the Christian era we scarcely hear of the city. At the point where 
the new Anatolian railway from Ancyra to the west crosses the Sangarius 
(Sakaria) are the remains of an old pre-HeUenic settlement, which Naumann 
and Korte, in 1893, identified as Gordium. For the settlement of the ques- 
tion it is necessary to examine Liv. XXXVIII, 12-17, which contains an 
account of the march of Cn. Manlius Volso against the Galatians. The 
march of Manlius from Synnada is traced day by day, in the light of a 
journey by Kbrte over the same route, and shown to agree with this site for 
Gordium, near Pebi. Two hills at this point show traces of ancient habita- 
tion. There are few remains of walls, and one of the hills was so thoroughly 
used as a quarry in building the railroad, that scarcely a stone can be found. 
The date can be partly determined, as usual, by fragments of pottery, which 
cover the tops of the hiUs, and appear in the cuttings made by the engineers. 
The greater part of these belong to a monochrome type very similar to the 
Trojan, and as other discoveries have proved the connection between the 
Trojan and Phrygian civilizations, these potsherds prove the high antiquity 
of this settlement. The situation agrees well with the other Phrygian 
cities, which are built on low flat hills rather than on high cliffs. There are 
no remains of any importance from Roman times, no inscriptions or archi- 
tectural fragments. Its importance as a Phi-ygian capital is clear from its 
necropolis, which numbers more than twenty tumuli, and is one of the 
largest in Asia Minor. Two objects from Gordium are published. One is 
a cup, of a form common in the lower layers at Troy, decorated with incised 
lines. With other finds, this tends to show that the Phrygian civilization 
is at least as old as the sixth city at Troy. The other object is the upper 
part of a stone statuette of a draped goddess clasping an attribute to her 
breast. It is very rude, but certainly copied from some archaic Greek work 
of the sixth century. 

TOPOGRAPHY OP ASIA MINOR. — In the Athenaeum, October 
23, 1897, is a letter from J. G. C. Anderson on the topography of Asia 
Minor. He supports Ramsay's views as to the river Caprus and the site of 
Appameia, and fixes the sites of Trapezopolis, Cidramus, Sanaus, and Cin- 
naborium. In the same number is a note by W. M. Ramsay recognizing 
Anderson's good work in Asia Minor. 

Pergamon. — The city occupied a hill three or four hundred metres 
high, precipitous on three sides, but descending in terraces toward the sea 
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on the south. At the highest, i. e. northern, part, is a plateau measuring 
270 m. north to south, and 120 m. east to west, which was occupied in 
the fourth century and was the stronghold of Philetaerus, the founder of 
the Attalid family, in the following century. Here was the great temple 
of Athena, built of the native stone in the fourth century. All extensions 
of the fortified area, naturally, were to the south, the first one merely enclos- 
ing the market-place, which had grown up outside of the old town gate. 
At this stage the city resembled Mycenae when the wall of the Lion Gate 
had been built. A later wall, probably of the time of Attalus I, doubled 
the extent of the city, but kept within a natural terrace which overhangs 
the site of the later Gymnasium, on the south ; and one still later, of the 
showy masonry of the time of Eumenes II, extended the city east, west, and 
south, to the foot of the hill. The unfortified Roman city spread over the 
surrounding plain, and bore to the old city on the hill much the same rela- 
tion that modern Edinburgh bears to its Old Town, with the Castle and the 
unfashionable quarters. Later, as times grew more insecure, the city retired 
to its original area by an almost exact reversal of the steps of its expansion, 
except that the Byzantine wall corresponding to that of Attalus I included 
also the Gymnasium. In the next to the highest wall, around the Agora, 
the marble fragments of the great altar have been found. Since the Mo- 
hammedan conquest, the hill has not been inhabited, the present Turkish 
town covering only a part of the Roman city at the foot. Eveiything else 
has been overthrown and covered up by time. Many points outside of the 
small area already excavated promise intei-esting results when they shall be 
studied. (A. Conze, Winckelmannsfest of Berlin Arch. Soc, December, 
1897, Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 170-178; 1 plan.) 

Priene. — The Hellenistic city, laid out under Alexander and consist- 
ing almost entirely of buildings of the third century, is now laid bare in 
its ground plan, public buildings, and private houses. The steeply sloping 
ground, at the south foot of the acropolis rock, was, by means of much cut- 
ting and filling, adapted to a strictly rectangular scheme, in which the 
blocks, each containing four house plots, are separated by broad streets run- 
ning with the terraces east and west, and by steep, narrow cross-streets. 
The houses all have a rectangular inner court, surrounded on two or more 
sides by rooms, aiid communicating with the outside world only by a door 
on the side street. They are often exquisitely decorated and furnished 
within, in a style resembling the first, i. e. Greek, period at Pompeii. The 
streets have no foot-paths, but covered stone gutters and pipes to supply 
fresh water to the separate houses and the fountains at street corners. The 
market-place, occupying the space of two squares on the south side of the 
main street, is surrounded on the other three sides by colonnades decorated 
with marble benches and bronze and marble statues, and has the great altar 
of the city in the middle. Opposite it, on the north side of the street, is 
another splendid colonnade, similarly adorned, and having its walls covered 
with inscriptions valuable for the history of the time and place. From this 
North Hall open two public buildings, one of them apparently the Pryta- 
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neum, differing from the private houses only in having a large door on the 
front ; the other an assembly hall for about six hundred persons, resembling 
a small theatre but for its rectangular shape. It has. a large round-arch 
window on the front, the first known instance of a pre-Roman arch in a 
conspicuous place. The temple of Asclepius, in a sanctuary adjoining the 
market, has no frieze between architrave and cornice, — a peculiarity new 
in Ionic temples, but now found to occur also in the temple of Athena here. 
The theatre has a full orchestra, as deep as it is wide, an altar in situ (not 
in the centre, but next the row of front seats, opposite the scene), and the 
best preserved Greek scene buildings that are known. The proscenium, the 
earliest known of stone, is complete, in part of its length, even to the cornice 
and the beams running back to the scene wall. The top of it was converted 
into the Roman stage by extending it backward, taking down the upper 
part of the scene wall. (Schkader, Winckelmannsfest of Berlin Arch. Soc, 
December, 1897, Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 178-187; 2 plans, 3 cuts.) 

CYPRtTS. — Excavations in 1894. — (I) A gia Paraskevi (Nicosia. Bis- 
trict). — Fourteen tombs of a bronze-age necropolis were examined and 
found to fall into two classes : (o) those containing only polished red w^are ; 
(6) those containing in addition black-slip ware, the hemispherical white- 
slip bowls, and miscellaneous articles of pottery, bronze, gold, etc., includ- 
ing one of the rudest known Cypriote figurines. 

(II) Kalopsida (Famagusta District). — A bronze-age settlement was 
found, with remains of a pottery. The necropolis shows two periods, 
characterized by (o) fine, polished, red ware with little or no bronze, and 
(6) coarser red ware, various later wares, importations, and imitations of 
Egyptian ornaments which set the time between the twelfth and the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. Mycenaean fragments are found only on the surface of the 
ground here and in I. 

(III) Laksha lu Riu (Larnaka District). — Here a late bronze-age necrop- 
olis with Mycenaean vases was examined. 

(IV) Larnaka. — At Turabi Teke, Graeco-Phoenician and Hellenistic 
tombs were examined and an analysis of the contents proved that the two 
classes can be distinguished by the finds, the earlier pottery and the glass, 
coins, etc., of later times being found in separate tombs. Tomb 56, the 
most important, contained, beside ring-shaped amphora-stands and various 
articles of pottery, a seal ring, of Egyptian design, assigned by Professor 
Petrie to the twenty-sixth dynasty. The tomb appears to be of the sixth 
century. The later tombs extend down to Graeco-Roman times, and con- 
tain glass, lamps, etc. 

(V) Larnaka: Kamelarga. — A layer of rude votive terra-oottas was 
found inside the line of the city wall of Citium. Most of them had a solid 
head, with face pressed in a mould, set into the top of a hoUow^, conical 
object turned on the wheel. The faces are negroid and mixed Oriental, but 
not Hellenic. Arms, beards, and attributes were modelled by hand and 
stuck on when soft. The figures were finally dipped in a slip of finer clay 
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and painted. Others, with less conical body and head less distinctly 
moulded, are a survival of the earlier snow-man technique, common in 
tombs of the ninth and earlier centuries. A later development of the fun- 
nel-shaped figures are those made in one piece, pressed in a full-length 
mould. Among the tjrpes are tambourine-players, suppliants, votaries, war- 
riors. Some larger figures, quarter life-size, and a few stone figures were 
found. The extreme dates seem to be the seventh and the end of the 
fourth century. It is not clear to whom the sanctuary belonged, but it was 
probably a female deity. 

A small bowl from Zarukas, showing a flame-stain, is apparently a lamp, 
and if so, the only known Cypriote bronze-age lamp. 

A few inscriptions were found, both Phoenician and Greek, of the fourth 
and third centuries, among them the stele of a chariot-smith, perhaps imply- 
ing a guild of such craftsmen. 

The greater part of the finds of these excavations are in the Ashmolean 
and Cyprus museums. (J. L. Myres, J.H.S. 1897, 1, pp. 134-173 ; 1.5 cuts.) 

GREECE 

ARCHITECTURE 

The Ancient Temple of Athena on the Acropolis. — In Athen, 
Mitth. XXII, pp. 159-178, W. Dorpfeld publishes the fifth of his articles on 
the ancient temple of Athena on the Acropolis. After a brief summary of 
the more important discussions of this subject since 1890, Dorpfeld brings 
forward some new material and also modifies essentially his view of the men- 
tion of the temple in. Pausanias. The two passages in Homer do not refer 
to the same time or building. In Od. VII, 80-81, the reference is to the 
ancient palace of Erechtheus, in which Athena doubtless had a shrine. In 
II. IT, 546-551, we have a late passage, and one which describes the situa- 
tion in the seventh or sixth century. Athena has a temple on the Acropo- 
lis, and her sanctuary near her temple is the place of worship of the hero 
Erechtheus. The later Erechtheum is a fifth century substitute for two 
older temples, not one double temple. Herodotus shows the situation in 
his references to one temple, which can only be the building whose founda- 
tions are still visible. Cf. Herod. VIII, 53 ; V, 71,72. The temple of Erech- 
theus (Herod. VIII, 55) held the sacred olive tree, but there is nothing to 
show that it was the same as the temple of Athena. This agrees with the 
Hecatompedon inscription which mentions only one Naos, and one Pronaos. 
The Ta/xietov of this inscription refers to the western rooms, which were 
used as storerooms, and doubtless included the treasury of the goddess. 
The temple could not have been utterly destroyed by the Persians, but only 
burned and the decorations destroyed. This is clear from the remains, 
which are by no means so damaged as. in a completely razed structure. 
The whole temple and that of Erechtheus were restored, as is plain from 
the language of Herodotus, and the colonnade was only removed to make 
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room for the new double temple of Athena and Erechtheus at the end of 
the fifth century. The stones atro Trjs (ttoS.'s in the Erechtheum inscriptions 
■were probably from the old temple. The blocks from the stylobate of the 
colonnade are all in the steps between the Parthenon and Chalcothece, 
which were built about this time. When the Parthenon was begun is not 
yet settled ; but it was not intended to replace the old temple, as is clear 
from its situation. As soon as it was begun, the name dpx<'-">^ veals must 
have come into use, and this occurs for the first time in an inscription of 
the time of Cimon (C.I.A. I, 1). Dorpfeld still maintains that wapdevwv 
and oTTurOoSofWi in contemporary official inscriptions cannot indicate the 
same place, and furthermore that an isolated building cannot be called 
OTrio-fldSojOos. Kaos means properly the sanctuary, though its use is extended 
to the whole building. The back part of the old temple, especially when 
the colonnade was gone, could rightly be said to lie ovurOev rov-njs 'Adrp/S.^ 
vaov. Possibly the name Parthenon for the rear room of the new temple is 
due to this being the spot where ai irapOivoi. wove the sacred peplus. Even 
after the building of the Erechtheum the old cult statue remained in the 
old temple. Strabo, IX, 396, and Pausanias, I, 26; 6, show that the ever-burn- 
ing lamp and the statue were in the same place and that was the old temple. 
This makes Pausanias's description clear. He describes first the Erech- 
theum, then the old temple, and then the Pandroseum, three separate build- 
ings, not parts of the Erechtheum. This also removes the obstacle to 
believing that Callimachus, the maker of the lamp, was a contemporary of 
Calainis. The Erechtheum was never called the Polias temple or Athena 
temple, and only during its building was it called vetos ev w to dpxaiov 
ayaXixa, for the purpose implied by this name was not carried out. There 
is no proof of a cult of Athena in it. It is possible that the old temple 
remained standing until Byzantine or even Mediaeval times. 

The Lighting of the Parthenoa. — At a meeting of the German Archae- 
ological Institute in Athens, February 2, 1898, Ziller discussed the question 
of the lighting of the Parthenon. He believed that the temple was lit from 
above and proposed a plan of the ceiling differing from earlier restorations. 
{Athen. March 5, 1898; Berl. Phil. W. March 5, 1898.) 

The Theatre Question. — In Hermes, 1897, pp. 421-453, C. Robert dis- 
cusses a variety of questions relating to the Greek theatre of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. Some of the points in which Robert differs from Dorpfeld and 
Reisch, Das Griechische Theater, are the following. A subterranean passage 
was not only necessary in such plays as the Prometheus and the Peace, but 
the remains of the theatre at Athens support the belief that it existed there. 
The scene-building was not built with its front forming a tangent to the 
circle of the orchestra, but rather a sector. In this way the chorus still has 
room enough, and the scene-building need not be so long as Dorpfeld makes 
it. The scene-building was only one story high, and when gods appeared 
on high they came upon the top of the building, not from a door in the 
front of a second story. The machine by which they were raised up was 
not hidden, but was itself erected only when needed. The ekkyklema was 
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little more than a flat wagon rolled out from the scene-building. The scene- 
building itself was a simple structure which pould be easily removed. 
There was in the orchestra no altar. The thymele was not an altar nor a 
raised step for the actors. The word OvuiX-q is not connected with 6v<a, but 
probably with the root $€ of tiOtjimi,, and denotes simply the foundation, or, 
in the case of the theatre, the orchestra. The Hellenistic theatre was built 
primarily for the presentation of the new comedy ; hence it differs from the 
earlier theatre in many particulars. 

History of the Temple at Delphi. — At the sessions of the French 
School, February 12, March 11, March 25, 1896, Th. Homolle presented 
papers on the history of the temple at Delphi. These papers, somewhat 
revised in the light of articles by Pomtow and recent discoveries, appear in 
B.C.H. XX, pp. 641-654, 677-701, 702-732. The first article opens with a 
summary presentation of the testimony of ancient writers as to the various 
temples at Delphi, and the additional conjectures of Kohler and Ditten- 
berger. The discoveries have confirmed and completed these statements. 
The conclusions of Pomtow, though reached by a different method, agree 
with those drawn from the excavations, except in some details. Though 
Delphi was inhabited from the time of the Mycenaean civilization, no trace 
has been found of any temple before the sixth century, in spite of a most 
careful examination of the foundations. Not are early remains common in 
the part of the terrace between the temple and the polygonal wall on the 
east. Only two walls have been found which are anterior to the polygonal 
wall, and neither of these can have belonged to the old temple. Nor are 
there any traces of the fire which destroyed the old temple, for the small 
deposits of ashes are evidently remains of sacrifices. It is clear that to a 
very destructive fire succeeded a most complete clearing of the site, in order 
to lay the foundations of the new temple. The old building must have 
been near the level of the foundations of the polygonal wall; but that wall 
and the present site of the temple are inseparably connected, and belong to 
the work which was begun after the fire of 548 B.C. The temple of the 
sixth century (iroXaios veajs) is mentioned by Herodotus in terms which 
imply that the Alcmeonidae undertook a new work. In fact, they planned 
to give the temple the most imposing situation possible, and hence the 
preparation of the great terrace, such as Ciraon afterwards built on the 
Acropolis. This work was completed before the end of the sixth century, 
since the Athenian portico rests against the polygonal wall. This edifice 
had the same size and plan as that known to us. Indeed, the continuity 
is so complete that the destruction in the fourth century was forgotten. 
Some fragments of architecture from this building have been found in 
foundations of the present temple and elsewhere in the temenos, particu- 
larly in embankments of the fourth century. These consist of parts of a 
column and a capital of poros; fragments of the architrave of Parian 
marble and of poros ; a triglyph of Parian marble, possibly a metope of 
poros; many pieces of the Parian marble cornice; two lion's heads, evi- 
dently gargoyles; and a block from the corner of the tympanum, which 
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shows the angle of inclination. There have also been found in an embank- 
ment of the fourth century a number of fragments of sculptui'e, of marble 
and poros, -which seem to belong to the decoration of tiiis temple. Some 
of these pieces are in the round, but with the back left rough, and show- 
ing marks of attachment ; others are in high relief. All are larger than 
life. The style is that of the end of the sixth century. As one fa9ade of the 
temple was of marble and the other of poros, the diSerence of material favors 
the assignment to the pediments. All show signs of violent destruction, but 
little weathering. From the calmness of the figures in marble, it seems 
probable that they belonged to a gathering of the gods. The poros frag- 
ments may have belonged to a Gigantomachia, but this is very uncertain. 
A flying Nike, like the one from Delos, but much better in style, seems to 
have been one of the acroteria. Many fragments of the roofing tiles of 
marble have been discovered. The size of the triglyph and metope gives a 
clue to the intercolumniation ; and from this the probable dimensions at 
the architrave are 22.34 m. broad by 57.52 m. long, which indicate a stylo- 
bate somewhat lai-ger than that at Corinth, and agreeing very well with the' 
foundations of the actual temple. The remains, especially the capitals, 
point to an earlier date than the old temple on the Acropolis, and perhaps 
to a different school, as the architect Spintharus was a Corinthian. The 
sculpture is later than that of the Treasury of Cnidus, but less free than 
that of the Treasury of the Athenians, and less vigorous than that of the 
old temple of Athena. It can scarcely be later than 520 B.C. 

In the other two articles the history of the Katvos vttus is traced in its 
construction, accidents, repairs, alterations, and ruin. The first paper dis- 
cusses the date of its erection. The only direct mention of the accident 
which destroyed the temple of the Alcmeonidae has been found in a decree 
of the Delphians in favor of the Thurians ; but the important word is muti- 
lated, and the restoration is doubtful. The literature on the inscription is 
cited, a photograph of the two blocks of stone is given, and the document 
subjected to a detailed examination, with special reference to the readings 
and interpretations suggested by Pomtow. HomoUe transcribes the decree 
as follows : AydOwv NeortXeos koI toI dScA.<^co( ®ovpiois irepl rai TrpoftavTrjiai 
iiravev€<o<TavTO, iirel 6 vaoi Kar . . v6r] . kou. cSofe AeA.<^ots ©ovpioii diro- 
So/jLev rav irpofiavTrfiav ■n-poaXuirrS.v lovrmv 'Vapavrlvov KA.eo[. . . A . . . . o]s. 
^jxev ©owpibis. apxovTOi ©rj^ayopa, jSowA.twoi/rtui' Tvaxria, 'Apurrayopa, 
'AXl^KifjijaXov. A comparison of the names leads to the conclusion that this 
inscription belongs about 325 B.C. The word Kar . . vOrj does not refer to 
the destruction of the temple, but to its renewal, and may be restored 
KaT-nvvOr]. The document, therefore, is testimony to the rebuilding rather 
than the destruction of the temple. Unpublished inscriptions show that 
the temple was practically completed in the fourth century, and that the 
statement that it was finished in the reign of Nero must refer to some 
repairs. The only evidence as to the destruction of the old temple must be 
sought in the ruins. There are no beds of ashes in Delphi, particularly in 
the parts filled up during the fourth century, sufficient to represent the 
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remains of a large temple. It is, therefore, probable that the old temple was 
overthrown by an earthquake. This conclusion is borne out by the state of 
the fragments of sculpture and columns, which are badly broken, but show an 
uninjured surface without trace of smoke or corrosion. The necessity for 
rebuilding is also more easily understood if the facades had been thrown 
down, for fire would scarcely have damaged the stone so completely as to 
prevent its use again. The foundations show no trace of fire, but at the 
west end of the south side and at the west fa<;ade they show evidences of 
hasty construction in the miscellaneous materials which have been used, 
though elsewhere the stones are carefully laid and homogeneous. The 
reason seems to be that during the reconstruction further earthquakes made 
necessary a rebuilding and strengthening of this portion of the terrace, and 
for this purpose the remains of the old temple furnished convenient and 
cheap material. The impieties of Phalaecus were checked by earthquakes 
not later than 347 B.C., according to Diod. Sic. XVI, 56. It was just after 
346 B.C. that there is renewed evidence of activity at Delphi. Therefore we 
may conclude that there were two earthquakes in the fourth century, of 
which the first destroyed the temple of the Alcmeonidae, and the second 
damaged the unfinished new building. At the north of the temple also are 
evidences of an earthquake which hurled down huge rocks from the Phae- 
driadae, though these were afterwards hidden behind a wall of fourth-cen- 
tury style. The destruction must have occurred between 415 B.C. (date of 
the Ion) and 371 B.C., when an appeal for contributions was made to the 
congress at Sparta, and probably near the latter date. We hear that two 
years before the battle of Leuctra, the Peloponnesus and Delos were shaken 
by a severe, earthquake ; and this may have reached Delphi, though there is 
no mention of that place. The accounts of the vacmoioi, which are carefully 
dated, show that the rebuilding began in 361 B.C., and was not completed 
in 343 B.C. The delay in beginning seems due to difficulty in procuring 
money. The accounts of the i/aoirotot' contain the contributions, either in 
the form of first-fruits from families and individuals, or from cities, probar 
bly in payment of the subscription of 371 B.C. The article gives lists of 
these donors. In the year 355 B.C. the total receipts seem to have been 
about nineteen thousand Delphic drachmas. From other inscriptions which 
are published and discussed, the conclusion is reached that the work was 
finished about 330-329 B.C. ; and in connection with its completion occurred 
probably the dedication of the tripod by the Athenians under the leadership 
of Lycurgus. The conclusion may be given as follows : 

Old temple destroyed by an earthquake. 
Subscription for new temple opened. 
Dionysius of Syracuse had sent his contribution. 
Temple already completed as far as the epistyle. 
New earthquake, and hasty rebuilding of southwest foundations. 
Temple finished, but not dedicated. Rededication of the offer- 
ings of the Athenians after Plataea. 
Temple probably finally brought to completion. 
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The last paper discusses the reconstruction of the temple in the imperial 
period and its further history. During the third and second centuries B.C., 
Delphi enjoyed great prosperity ; and it seems clear that the temple would 
not have been left unfinished at that time, even if there were any proof that 
it had not been completed in the fourth century. During the invasion of 
the Gauls, the temple was neither destroyed nor pillaged, but it seems to 
have suffered during an incursion of the Thracians, and in 83 B.C. was 
burned, though the large amount of fourth-century work which remained 
in the later structure shows that the destruction cannot have been as com- 
plete as Pomtow supposed. The decline of the oracle had begun during 
the Peloponnesian War ; and during the first century, Greece was too poor 
and the Romans too sceptical to do anything to restore the reputation of 
the temple. Not only was the oracle silent, but during this period decrees 
are lacking; and after the thirteenth priestess the emancipation records 
become fewer. After the battle of Philippi, Antonius promised aid in 
repairing the temple, but nothing seems to have been accomplished. 
Augustus, who revived the Amphictyonic Council, probably did something 
for the temple; but Strabo testifies to the poverty of the place, and the 
poor monuments erected to the emperors confirm his statement. About 
the beginning of our era there are signs of renewed prosperity. The Athe- 
nians resumed their embassies, and the number of emancipations again 
increases. An inscription in honor of Nero (54 a.d.) seems at least to be 
cut on a stone not used before. Other inscriptions in honor of this emperor 
confirm the belief that great hopes were cherished by the Delphians from 
his fondness for Greece; but there is no good evidence of any extensive 
alterations in the temple at this time, though some repairs may have been 
made, nor is there any reason to doubt the statement of Dio Cassius as 
to the change in Nero's attitude toward the ora«le. An official document 
attributes the repair of the temple to Domitian, seventeen years after Nero's 
visit. Under the Flavian emperors there are many proofs of renewed inter- 
est in Delphi ; and in support of this several inscriptions of this period are 
published, including the dedication of the temple as restored from twenty- 
three fragments, found, for the most part, before the east fa9ade of the 
temple, showing that the work was done in the year 84 a.d. To judge by 
the remains of the temple, the word refecit i-efers merely to the i-epairs made 
necessai-y by the long period of neglect and violence, and was scarcely more 
than the replacing of damaged portions of the structure. It is an interest- 
ing mark of the revival of paganism that the renewed interest in the Delphic 
sanctuary begins under the persecutors Nero and Domitian. This continued 
under Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines. Seven inscriptions are 
published, and many more are mentioned to show the interest of the em- 
perors and other Romans in the place ; and further pi-oof is furnished by 
the number of new buildings and repairs carried out during this period. 
The imperial coins of Delphi show frequently the temple of Apollo, but in 
a type which cannot be regarded as an accurate reproduction. The sculp- 
tures in the pediments have wholly disappeared, and, in any case, could not 
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have been the work of Praxias and Androsthenes at the end of the fifth 
century. The differences between the imperial temple and that of the 
fourth century cannot be exactly determined, but did not affect any essen- 
tial characteristic. The Delphians testified their loyalty to Severus and his 
sons by decrees, but after this time the final decline sets in. Only a few 
wretched monuments belong to this period, and they contain no mention 
of the temple. Three later dedications to emperors are published. Con- 
stantine and Theodosius plundered the sanctuary to enrich Constantinople, 
and the triumph of Christianity completed the downfall of the oracle. 
Julian's endeavors were no more successful at Delphi than elsewhere. In 
the fifth century the ancient marbles were already used to decorate Chris- 
tian churches. The temple was not saved by dedication as a church, but 
was used as a quarry, and most thoroughly destroyed. There is scarcely a 
piece of the ai-chitectural decoration recognizable. Of the Christian and 
Byzantine remains at Delphi, the most ancient go back to the fifth and 
sixth centuries of our era. One inscription of the sixth century mentions 
a bishop Pantamianos, but his see is not certainly Delphi ; and the poverty 
of the inhabitants seems to have prevented the place from obtaining any 
importance. Itj the ninth, and tenth centuries the name becomes KavTpi, 
and in the eleventh century the buildings were plundered for the benefit of 
the new monastery of St. Luke in Phocis. 

The Treasury of the Siphnians or Cnidians at Delphi. — On Jan- 
uary 15, 1896, Th. HomoUe presented to the French School at Athens a dis- 
cussion of the building previously called the Treasury of Siphnus, which he 
now believes to be the Treasury of Cnidus. The plan (B.C.H. 1894, pi. 
ix) shows the situation at the first turn of the Sacred Way. The steep 
ascent made extensive foundations necessary, and these are of Parnassus 
limestone, and where they are visible of marble. The building (6.28 m. 
X 8.90 m.) has the form of a temple in antis, with the entrance in the west 
front, which alone is accessible. It is built of Parian or Naxian marble of 
unequal quality and color. Four fragments of the steps have been found 
bearing part of the dedicatory inscription in archaic characters. Of the 
two columns a shaft and a base have been found, showing that the order 
was Ionic, and the probable height, including capital and base, 4.80 m. Of 
the antae some fragments have been found bearing inscriptions, of which 
only two are given in extenso, a proxeny voted Ampelion of Cnidus, and a 
group of Delphian decrees in honor of Sostratus of Cnidus, the architect of 
the Pharos of Alexandria, and two other Cnidians. The frieze has been 
described in B.C.H. XVIII, 189 If. ; XIX, 534 fl. This description needs 
some modifications in view of later discoveries. The south frieze shows 
two scenes of abduction, and therefore represents not the race of Oenomaiis 
and Pelops, but the rape of the Leucippides. In the centre was an altar, 
and the composition was symmetrical, with four chariots, preceded and fol- 
lowed by horsemen, or with one chariot in the centre, and two others at the 
sides. The combat on the east frieze is taken from //. XVII and represents 
the struggle for the body of Euphorbus ; Menelaus is confronted by Hector 
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and Aeneas. Careful examination of the marble has shown that the 
inscription supposed to indicate the presence of Patroclus does not exist. 
The intervention of the gods furnishes the basis for the second scene, which 
takes place on Olympus. The facsimile of the artist's signature' on the 
shield of a giant is given. The frieze seems to have rested directly on the 
architrave. The moulding above the frieze is beautifully decorated by a 
row of alternate lotus blossoms and palmettes, which recall the ornaments 
oE the so-called Ionian vases. In addition to the central figures in the pedi- 
ments, which are still part of the tympanum, and the two figures in the cor- 
ners, there have been found many fragments which could find a place in the 
gable. They appear to have been made for attachment to the tympanum, 
and the effect is that of reliefs. The sima shows ornamentation in lotus 
blossoms and palmettes, and at intervals gargoyles in the form of five lion's 
heads. The acroteria were draped figures, running or flying, but only a 
base with some drapery has been found. The polyekromy played an impor- 
tant part in the decoration of the building, and full details of the use of 
colors is given. Many blocks of marble belonging to the walls have been 
found, containing Delphian decrees in honor of benefactors from Greece, 
Egypt, and Asia. Some fragments of the casing of the door have also been 
found. The Caryatids, in spite of their evident relationship to the sculp- 
tures of this Treasury, were not part of the actual building, though they 
must have been used in immediate connection with it. 

The building seemed to agree entirely with the testimony of Pansanias 
and Herodotus as to the Treasury of the Siphnians, in spite of the difficul- 
ties of the Argive sculptor and Dorian legends represented. The new dis- 
coveries make it more probable that the building was erected by the Cnid- 
ians. (1) The five decrees on the antae are all in honor of Cnidians. The 
dedication is in an archaic alphabet containing c and o for o and w, a pecu- 
liarity of Melos and Cnidus. The ancient legends of the Cnidians point to 
connections with Delphi, and their bounty to the oracle is attested by Paussr 
nias and many discoveries, so that it is natural they should enjoy the Pro- 
manteia indicated by the fragmentary inscription on the door. Cnidus 
seems to have sunk into insignificance in the second centuiy B.C., and the 
Treasury may have been taken from her, as no Cnidians appear in the 
decrees on the walls of the cella. Pans. X, 11 seems to hint at a building of 
the Cnidians near the Treasury of Sicyon, and such a building can only 
have been a Treasury. The unexplained disappearance of the Treasm-y of 
the Siphnians is not a sufficient argument against an identification sup- 
ported by these proofs. 

As to the date the material points to a date about 548 b.c, probably 
shortly after the use of Parian marble by the Alcmeonidae for the fa9ade 
of the new temple. Our scanty knowledge of the history of Cnidus leads to 
a similar conclusion. Herod. I, 174 says that the Cnidians yielded to Har- 
pagus in 544 B.C. on the advice of the oracle. This submission proved 
highly profitable, and the Treasury erected during the last half of the sixth 
century may well have been a mark of their piety and pride. The style of 
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the monument points to the same period. The inscription and the sculp- 
tures show the closest analogy with the coins of Cnidus struck between 550 
and 500, and an analysis of the architectural details and the style of the 
sculptures shows that the nearest analogies are found in works of this time. 
These points are discussed at some length and with extensive citations of 
examples. 

An examination of the subjects chosen for representation shows an 
admixture of oriental (though in small quantities) with Greek and espe- 
cially Peloponnesian and Argive elements, which is very natural in a city 
like Cnidus, which was a colony of Argos and Lacedaemon. The figure 
of Cybele in the Gigantomachia is characteristic of the Asiatic representor 
tions, and Aeolus has a legendary connection with Cnidus. Heracles, who 
appears in the Gigantomachia, the west frieze, and the east pediment, and 
the Dioscuri are of course Dorian, and in the combat over Euphorbus or 
Sarpedon Menelaus holds the prominent place. The signature of the artist 
contains the characteristic Argive A, but shows in another character a resem- 
blance to the Rhodian alphabet, and thus also has a composite nature. Not 
merely the subject but the inscription recalls the Euphorbus platter from 
Camirus. At present the signature can only be assigned to Argos. The 
origin of the platter is still under discussion. The vase of the Acropolis 
published by Hartwig in B.C.H. XX, p. 372 shows also a mixture of Attic 
and Dorian influence. 

The Treasury of the Cnidians is an Argive work by the nationality of 
the artist, an Asiatic or Ionian work by the nationality of its donors, whose 
taste the sculptor can satisfy because he has been trained in Asia or by an 
Asiatic master. There is here a lesson in method, for it may be doubted 
whether it is allowable to speak of a Dorian or Ionian art, when the same 
forms are found in Asia Minor, Greece, the islands, and Sicily, and whether 
schools can be distinguished with clearly defined characteristics in view of 
the small number of signed works of known origin, the absence of special 
marks in works of definite artist and region, and above all the small evi- 
dence furnished by the nationality of the places where the sculptor has 
worked, and the influences under which he has been trained. (£. C.H. XX, 
pp. 581-602.) 

The Theatre at Delos.— In B.C.H. XX, pp. 563-580, Ddrpfeld replies 
to the article of J. Chamonard (ib. p. 256), who had maintained that the 
theatre of Delos furnished valuable proof for the existence of a stage, not 
only in the extant remains, but also in the inscriptions. Dorpfeld had 
already used these remains to prove his own theory, and now reexamines 
the evidence. The account of the remains given by Chamonard is gener- 
ally very clear and exact. The height of the proscenium is rather 2.81 m. 
= c. 3 m. than 2.53 m. as given by Chamonard. The intercolumniations of 
the proscenium must have been filled with wooden panels (irtwuces) rather 
than marble slabs. The arrangements for the irtVaiccs ai*e not identical. In 
the second and twelfth intercolumniations no trlvai can be traced, so that 
here seem to be indications of possible side-doors. In the fourth and tenth 
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spaces the mva.KK seem to have been permanent. The proscenium at Delos 
then could represent three houses, one in the centre with four panels and a 
door, and one at each side of two panels and a door. Chamonard claims 
that the podium above this proscenium was the place where the actors 
played. Without answering all the objections, many of which are discussed 
in Dorpfeld and Reisch, Griech. Theat. ch. viii, a few points are examined in 
detail. (1) The proscenium is too low to be a background. Ten or twelve 
feet is not enough for an important house, or a grand palace. Dorpfeld 
says that the stone proscenia of the third century only represented ordinary 
houses. In the early time such houses were not more than ten or twelve 
feet high. In any case ancient and modern decorators give fa9ades less 
than their real height. As the proscenium is carried round the other thi'ee 
sides of the scena as a true portico, it could well represent a house or 
entrance on the fourth side. (2) The proscenium at Delos has but one 
door, those at Meg3,lopolis and Thespiae have none. Dorpfeld holds it as 
certain that there was a door at Megalopolis and Thespiae, and that there 
were probably three at Delos. At Priene three doors have been found. 
(3) The doors were too low to admit the passage of the actors. Even at 
the smallest theatre, Oropus, the door is 2 m. high ; at Delos it is 2.20 m., 
quite enough for an actor in cothurnus and mask. (4) The roof of the 
proscenium was not adapted to divine apparitions. We' do not know 
exactly how the divine appearances were managed, but it is clear that there 
was a place where the gods could move, and this place must have had some 
decoration. This gives, on Chamonard's theory, three lines of decoration 
above one another, which in Dorpfeld's plan is reduced to two, and this 
agrees with the double scena, and double parascenium mentioned in the 
inscriptions. 

Dorpfeld then examines the arguments of Chamonard based on the 
theatres of Asia Minor. This portion of his article has been expanded in 
Athen. Mitth. XXIF, pp. 439 ff., and may be omitted here. In conclusion he 
considers certain arguments drawn from the inscriptions. Aoycioi' in in- 
scriptions of the third and second centuries means the roof of the prosce- 
nium. The very rarity of the word shows it was not a part of the theatre 
like orchestra and scena. The wooden staircase mentioned was probably 
inside the scena; nothing shows it led from the orchestra to the top of 
the proscenium. The marble parascenium in an inscription of 269 B.C. 
must refer to an older scena, as the present one has no parascenium, and a 
marble structure could not be put on the angles of a colonnade. To sum 
up : The plan of the scena, and particularly the prolongation of the colon- 
nade on the four sides of the scena — the division of the proscenium by 
iriVaKCs into thi'ee compartments which could represent three houses — 
finally the mention in the inscriptions of an upper and lower decoration — 
are so many proofs that at Delos, as in general in Greek theatres, actors 
and chorus played together in the orchestra. 

The Greek Theatre of Vitruvius. — In Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 
439-462, with pi. x, W. Dorpfeld discusses Vitruvius's account of the 
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Greek theatre. That Vitruvius is not speaking of the ancient theatre, but 
of those of his own time, is clear from his rules for building, and the general 
view has been that his description applies to the later theatres in Greece, 
belonging to the Hellenistic period. The belief in this view led Dorpfeld 
and Reisch to assume an error in Vitruvius, since the Greek theatre at no 
time had a raised stage. This was felt to be a weak point in the argument, 
and further consideration has led Doi-pfeld to believe that the assumption of 
an error by Vitruvius is unnecessary. Does Vitruvius mean to give rules 
for a Hellenistic theatre like that at Epidaurus, when such theatres were 
probably no longer built in Greece, and seem never to have been built in 
Rome? Or is there another sort of theatre which Vitruvius could describe 
as theatrum Graecorum ? There is ; it is the theatre of Asia Minor. These 
theatres have not yet been sufficiently excavated, but their general type is 
clear, and may be seen from the plan of Termessus (pi. x). At first 
glance they seem to resemble a Roman theatre, but they depart widely in 
details from the rules of Vitruvius for Roman, while closely agi-eeing with 
his rules for Greek theatres. The characteristic features of these theatres 
are : (1) The seats uniformly form an arc greater than a semicircle ; 
(2) the orchestra is regularly greater than a semicircle ; (3) the parodos is 
an open passage, not vaulted as in the Roman theatres; (4) the stage is 
never at the diameter of the orchestra, but always some distance back; 

(5) the height of the stage is much more than the 5 feet given by Vitruvius 
to the Roman stage, varying from 2.30 m. to 3 m., i. e. from 8 feet to 10 feet; 

(6) the depth varies greatly, sometimes agreeing with the narrow stage of 
Vitruvius, and sometimes approaching the broad Roman stage. In all these 
points the general agreement with the theatrum Graecorum is clear, and this 
becomes still more evident by comparison of a special theatre, e. g. Termes- 
sus, with the detailed account of Vitruvius. It is to be noted that Vitruvius 
says that in the Roman theatre all performances were on the stage, the 
orchestra being reserved for seats, while in his Greek theatre the scenici 
were on the stage, the thymelici, i. e. dancers, pantomimists, etc., in the 
orchestra. For the Asiatic theatres this has never been doubted. The 
argument becomes conclusive when it is shown that the Asiatic theatre 
existed in Rome alongside of the theatrum Latinum. This is proved by the 
passage relating to the ludi saeculares : " Ludos . . . Latinos in theatre ligneo 
quod est ad Tiberim h. II ; Graecos thymelicos in theatro Pompeio h. Ill ; Grae- 
cos asticos in theatro quod est in circo Flaminio h. I." The first theatre is of 
course the Roman type. The theatre of Pompey was copied from that at 
Mitylene (Plut. Pomp. 42), and as it was used for performances in the 
orchestra it was either of the Hellenistic or Asiatic type, more probably the 
latter. It seems probable t^at it was this theatre which Vitruvius had in 
mind. The ludi Graeci astici are most easily understood to be comedies and 
tragedies, which would be performed according to Greek custom in the cir- 
cular orchestra, and for this the stageless Flaminian circus, across one end 
of which a a-Kr/VT^ could be erected, furnished the best place. 

Certain objections may be brought against this view, (a) The dimen- 
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sions of the stage do not agree exactly, as in most theatres the stage is 
somewhat lower and broader than the rules allow. Such variations occur 
also in the case of the low Roman stage and the Hellenistic proscenium. 
(6) This does not agree with Dorpfeld's old view of Jinitio proscaenii and 
scaenae frons, but a comparative examination of the two Vitruvian theatres 
shows that these terms are best explained as the front and back of the 
Asiatic stage, the latter including the columns which decorated the back of 
the stage, (c) If the top of the Hellenistic proscenium could not serve as 
a stage, is not the Asiatic stage too high and small? As to the height, in 
many Asiatic theatres the lowest row of seats was but little below the stage 
level; in the others, the lower rows can only have been good seats when 
performances were given in the orchestra. As to breadth, the Asiatic thea^ 
tres being larger would have stages deeper than the Hellenistic proscenia 
even according to the rules of Vitruvius, and in fact the depth is usvially 
greater than is prescribed by these rules. None is less than 3.50 m. deep, 
(d) Can Vitruvius call this building theatrum Graecorum f As the theatre 
in Rome which differed from the theatrum Latinum and was used for litdi 
Graeci was copied from a Greek theatre, the name is appropriate. He had 
no need to speak of the Greek theatre without a stage, as he is concerned 
only with the buildings familiar in Rome. 

It remains to consider the origin of the Asiatic type. This cannot yet be 
definitely settled as we do not know the exact time of the transformation 
from the old Greek or the Hellenistic form. It seems likely that the trans- 
formation was due to the loss of the chorus. In Italy this led to a small 
orchestra and broad stage, which was low in order that it might be visible 
from seats in the orchestra. In Asia Minor both parts were used for per- 
formances, but the high stage must have interfered with the view from the 
lowest seats. It was probably chasen for two reasons. Under a low stage 
there was no room available, unless a cellar was dug, and in particular there 
could be no door into the orchestra. With a high stage there was a wait- 
ing place for dancers, gladiators or even the beasts, but this space in new 
buildings is always left undecorated and in this differs from the proscenia 
of Hellenistic theatres. The other reason is the ease with which a Hellenis- 
tic proscenium could be altered into an Asiatic stage. The widening of the 
proscenium was effected either by building a new wall in the orchestra, or 
the scaenae frons was moved back, in which case the old columns of the pro- 
scenium served to support the stage. As the high stage made the lower 
seats undesirable, they were removed, or in new buildings the seats were not 
carried down to the level of the' orchestra. This made it possible to shut off 
the conisira by a barrier, which would be needed in the gladiatorial shows 
and wild beasts' fights which took place in the orchestra of Asiatic theatres. 
This development is made clear by a diagram (fig. 3). Vitruvius's testimony 
therefore cannot be used for the reconstruction of either the old Attic or the 
Hellenistic theatre, and this removes the last ground for believing in a stage 
for the Greek theatre. No theatre in Greece ever had a stage except as a 
result of Roman rebuilding. 
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SCULPTURE 

A Neglected Mycenaean Monument. — In B.C.fl. XXI, pp. 5-15, pi. i, 
S. Reinach calls attention to a neglected work of Mycenaean art, found near 
Amyclae and published by Caylus {Recueil, II, pi. ii). It is gold, alloyed 
with silver, about 6 cm. long and 8 cm. high, and represents a stag cou- 
chant, with long horns which meet at the tips, forming an ellipse. The 
likeness to the pair of gold stags found by Schliemann at Mycenae is strik- 
ing. Though Caylus knew nothing of Mycenaean art, he recognized that 
this work was not Greek. His first thought was that it resembled the 
Scythian antiquities, and later in considering the question of Egyptian 
origin, he decides it may have been made in another country under Egyp- 
tian influence. His final conclusion is that it may be a Persian work. He 
thus anticipated the three views as to the foreign origin of Mycenaean art, 
of course substituting Persian for the Assyrian and Babylonian art of which 
he was ignorant. A gold stag very like this was published by Nicholas 
Witsen in 1692 in his book Nord-en-Oost Tartarye. Many other analogous 
specimens have been found in the Caucasus and Crimea, due undoubtedly to 
the Ionian influence, which was the heir of the Mycenaean and the parent 
of the barbarian art. This stag from Amyclae after the death of Caylus 
passed in some way to the Musee Charles X, and was inventoried among 
the Persian objects. The body was stolen in 1830, but the head is still in 
the Louvre, and is published by Perrot and Chipiez, V, p. 881, fig. 534, 
though with much hesitation, as a work of Persian art. 

Metopes of the Treasury of Sicyon at Delphi. — At the meeting 
of the French School at Athens, February 26, 1896, Th. HomoUe read a 
paper on the Metopes of the Treasury of Sicyon, which is reported in 
B.C.H. XX, pp. 657-675, and illustrated by pis. x-xi, and a cut in the test. 
Pausanias mentions this Treasury first after entering the eastern gate and 
the name has been given to the first building reached, though there are no 
other grounds for the identification, for the Sicyon stone is used in other 
buildings, and the painted inscriptions, like those on the Treasury of Cnidus, 
are in the Delphic alphabet. The bnilding is rectangular, in the form of an 
archaic Doric temple in antis, 8.43 m. x 6.35 m., and with the portico toward 
the east. The foundations on the east and south are made up of remains of 
older buildings. Six sculptured slabs have been found, five of which are 
described in detail and illustrated. One represents a wild boar advancing 
with lowered head, and shows traces of a painted inscription [H] Y? KA 
[AYAON 10?]. Another shows a bull carrying a woman on his back. The 
third is very fragmentaiy, but seems to have shown a ram carrying a draped 
figure. The fourth shows three men marching toward the right, and proba- 
bly a fourth figure has disappeared. All wear the same costume, and are in 
the same position. Each carries two lances over the left shoulder, and a 
third horizontally in the right hand. In the background is a herd of cattle, 
repi-esented as moving three abreast, the heads appearing in front of each 
warrior. At the left of the first and second figures are painted KA?TOP 
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and IAA5. The fifth relief represents the bow and beak of a ship, with 
the cordage and other details carefully worked out. On the deck are two 
figures, playing on musical instruments. At the left of this is a horseman 
en face. There are traces of a similar figure at the right. Between the heads 
of the musicians is written OP<t'A§, and at the left are traces of other 
letters. The sixth and seventh slabs are very fragmentary, but one seems to 
have had a representation of another ship. The slabs are certainly metopes, 
and therefore each contains a single scene. Number 4 is evidently the return 
of the Dioscuri and Apharidae with the Arcadian booty, and No. 5 belongs in 
the Argonautic story, representing Orpheus and, probably, the Dioscuri. The 
boar belongs to a scene from the Calydonian hunt, No. 2 shows the rape of 
Europa, and No. 3 seems to have represented Helle on the ram, as the folds 
seem those of a woman's garment. The Dioscuri were worshipped at Sicyon, 
and the lance of Meleager was preserved in the temple of Apollo in the same 
city. The Thessalian, Cretan, and Boeotian legends also are not inexplicable, 
especially in view of the policy of Cleisthenes, in breaking the connections 
with Argos, and joining Sicyon to Northern Greece. The time about 570 b.c. 
seems to show historical conditions most appropriate for the bmlding of 
this Treasury. The place of the discoveries seems to show that the metopes 
had been employed in the building of the embankment, when the late 
Treasury was erected, and to this they doubtless owe the good preservation 
of their color. This latter condition seems to show that they had been com- 
pleted but a short time before the destruction of the building. For compari- 
son with these sculptures we have the long series of works in poros from 
Selinus, Assos, Athens, Olympia, and Delphi. The material went out of use 
as the marble technique became more general, and the date of the change is 
about 575-560 b.c. This is about the date of the Moschophoros of Athens, 
which shows in marble the influence of the poros style. The influence of the 
marble is plainly seen in the later sculptures from Selinus (temple E), and 
even in the pediment of the Megarian Treasury at Olympia, and in the 
poros sculptures from the pediment of the great temple at Delphi. The 
period of sculpture in soft stone appears to extend from about 650-550 B.C., 
and the temples of Selinus give us a fourfold series of metopes, in an 
undisputed order of succession, and limited between 628 and 409 B.C. The 
sculptures of the Sicyonians at Delphi seem to belong between those of 
temple C and temple F of Selinus, and rather nearer the former than the 
latter. This conclusion is worked out at considerable length and with a 
careful comparison of details. Therefore from historical inductions, and 
from the style of architecture and sculpture, we are led to a point between 
570 and 560 B.C. as the probable time for the execution of these works. As 
to the " school " in which these works belong, it is of course probable that they 
are the work of a native artist, but they can scarcely be used to judge of the 
work of a Canachus or Calamis, nor are they differentiated from other works 
in soft stone by such striking peculiarities as to enable us to form a notion of 
the specifie characteristics of the Sicyonian art. In all the contemporary 
works in this material, the resemblances in style and types produce a general 
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effect of uniformity, rather than of a number of sharply differentiated local 
schools. 

Bronze Apollo from Delphi. — On January 15, 1896, P. Perdrizet 
presented to the Inst, de Corr. Hell, photographs of the bronze statue found 
at Delphi in July, 1894 (B.C.H. XVIII, p. 195). It is an " Apollo" of the 
second style, about 0.40 m. high, lacking the base, left arm, and right baud. 
In spite of the damage wrought by oxidization, the monument is important 
in the history of archaic art. It seems slightly older than the " Apollo " of 
Naxos in Berlin (Arch. Zeit. 1879, Taf. vii). Unlike the other archaic 
male statues it has a necklace and bulla, furthermore the feet are in sandals, 
and the arrangement of the hair is unusually complicated. In view of these 
facts, the figure must represent Apollo £icr;/8dXos. The school cannot be 
determined, as there is nothing conclusively in favor of either Peloponnesus 
or Ionia. iB.C.H. XX, pp. 602-604.) 

Bronze Statuette from Delphi. — In B.C.H. XXI, pp. 169-183, pis. 
x-xi, P. Perdrizet publishes a bronze statuette found in June, 1895, at Delphi. 
It represents a young man, nude, beardless, the weight of the body resting 
on both feet, the arms at the sides. The whole figure is well preserved, and 
shows a freshness and intelligence rare in the earliest Greek work. There 
is also no trace of the archaic smile. The hair is arranged in plaits, which 
cover the ears and fall to the middle of the neck, in a fashion recalling 
some of the Egyptian types ; the same fashion is found on the gold plates 
of Camirus, and on bronzes of the Acropolis. In a somewhat less marked 
form it occurs on the Apollo of Tenea. That this can be considered a mark 
of the " Rhodian school " Perdrizet vigorously denies, maintaining that in 
the case of such ancient bronzes the only clue to the origin is furnished by 
dedicatory inscriptions. Besides the hair, the girdle around the waist of an 
otherwise nude figure calls for attention. Such a girdle is found on statuettes 
of Olympia, and also on several bronzes from Delphi, of which five are 
illustrated in -this article. On the metope of the Treasury of Sicyon, Poly- 
deuces wears such a girdle under his chlamys. All these occurrences are on 
warriors, and thus the girdle appears to correspond to the Homeric /xirprj. 
A similar girdle, evidently of metal, is around the waist of an archaic 
"Apollo," found at Delos (fig. 6), which has wrongly been called a torso of 
a woman in a close-fitting chiton, indicated by color. The holes at the waist 
of the Naxian colossus seem to show that it, too, wore such a girdle. This 
belt is also indicated on the wasp-waisted personages of Mycenaean art, 
both men and women. Two fragments of metal plating for such girdles 
seem to have been found in the Mycenaean tombs of the lower city, but 
ordinarily the Mycenaean belt seems to have been of leather. Only one later 
example is known in a bronze belt with leather lining from Euboea (Broend- 
sted. Bronzes of Siris, pi. vii, p. 41). If this is a /iiTprj, the same explanation 
may be needed for a number of belt-plates, or bronze belts found in Italy, 
and even in the Tyrol. The Naxian Apollo, the Delian torso, the Sicyonian 
metope, and this statuette, all belong near the beginning of the sixth century, 
and show the survival of tlie ancient defensive armor. In a note Perdrizet 
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points out that the exceedingly good preservation of the poros sculptures of 
the Treasury of Sicyon can only be explained by a very early reconstruction 
of the first building, to which the sculptures belong. The second building 
was erected on a high base made of the remains of a small Doric building 
of poros. This second building is the one seen by Pausanias. The metopes 
could not have kept their sharp cutting and original surface had they been 
exposed for centuries to the climate of Delphi. 

Vase in Form of a Double Head. — In the Monuments Grecs, Nos. 
23-25, pp. 53-87, pis. xvi, xvii, 3 figs., M. CoUignon publishes the terra-cotta 
vase in the Louvre, Inventoiy No. C. A. 518. Furtwangler's assertion {Cosmo- 
polls, III, August 8, 1896, p. 579), that the vase is a forgery, is disproved. 
The clay appears to be Corinthian, but Cleomenes, who signs the vase, calls 
himself an Athenian. That an Athenian was working at Corinth explains at 
once the fact that he mentions his native city and certain peculiarities of 
the inscription. The vase is a work of sculpture rather than of ordinary 
pottery. One face of the doiible head is that of a bearded man, the other 
that of a woman. The mouth of the vase forms a sort of "polus." The 
female head resembles some of the marble works found among pre-Persian 
remains on the Acropolis of Athens. The male head has no such close 
analogies, but would naturally be assigned to the latter part of the sixth 
century B.C., which is doubtless the date of the vase. The male head wears 
a wreath of myrtle, the female a stephane. Possibly Dionysus and Cora are 
represented. 

Pediment Sculptures of the Old Temple of Athena. — In Athen. 
Mitth. XXII, pp. 59-112, pis. iii-v, H. Schrader gives a very detailed 
account of the partial recovery of the Gigantomachia, which occupied the 
pediment of the old Athena temple on the Acropolis. The fragments were 
scattered all over the Acropolis, but their identification has not been hard, 
owing to the quality of the stone and the size of the figures. Four figures 
have been reconstructed. (1) Athena, in the costume of the archaic maid- 
ens of the Acropolis, but with the aegis over her left shoulder, advancing 
against a fallen giant. With her left hand she grasps the rod which sup- 
ported the plume of his helmet, and with her right she prepares to thrust 
him through with the spear. (2) The opponent of Athena, who has fallen, 
the left leg stretched along the ground,, the right sharply bent, as if in an 
attempt to rise. The upper part of the body is somewhat twisted, so as 
to bring the breast into full front, the left arm seems to have rested on the 
shield, and the right hung lifeless. (8) The figure in the right corner, a 
giant who has fallen on his right knee, his left leg stretched along the 
ground, with his right hand striving to lift himself, while his left seems to 
have held a shield over his head. (4) The corresponding figure from the 
left corner, also a fallen giant in strict symmetry with his comrade. He 
kneels on the left knee, the right leg outstretched, the left hand on the 
ground, while the right arm seems to have held the sword either to give or 
parry a final stroke. It is also possible to say that there were two other 
figures, also symmetrical, and represented in the act of striding forward, 
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as is clear from the fragments of feet, which are about all that give 
any clue. 

The execution of the figures is unequal. Athena and hor adversary are 
very carefully worked, even the backs smoothed and finished, while in other 
cases only the roughest modelling is given to the parts which were to be 
concealed. Color is not employed for the flesh, nor large masses of drapery, 
biit is used for the border of Athena's garment, the aegis, the armor, and 
the hair showing a marked departure from the technique of the earlier poros 
sculptures. 

The composition of the gi-oup seems to require Athena and her antago- 
nist in the centre, next her on each side probably a god advancing against 
a partly defeated giant, and in the corners the fallen giants. These appear 
to fill the space required, though of two figures no fragments have yet been 
found. It is to be noticed that the giants are here naked, armed only with 
shield and helmet, not as on the Treasury of the Megarians at Olympia in 
full armor. This work also first shows us the youthful giant, in the figure 
in the left corner. The artist has not sacrificed the life of his scene to the 
desire for strict symmetry, as has been done in the Aeginetan sculptures, 
but has followed the old plan of breaking up the battle scene into indi- 
vidual contests. His work is more antique, but more effective, than the 
Aeginetan pediments. It is plainly intended to have the effect of a relief; 
so far as possible the legs are in profile, the bodies in full front. 

The work is not so careful in detail, but treats the bodies rather as 
masses, though in general with accm-acy ; an exception Ls the exceedingly 
lifelike treatment of the feet. The style shows the same general character- 
istics which can be seen in the poros sculptures, and which distinguishes 
the early Attic from theChian school. This work belongs in that period 
when the Attic artists had learned the marble technique, many fine points 
of style and some mannerisms from the Chians, without loss of their own 
love of general effect. It must be older than the votive statue of Euthy- 
dicus, or the boy's head, and according to the date assigned these, it wiU 
belong to the end or middle of the sixth century b.c. 

Archaic Bronze Tripod from Athens. — In B.C.H. XX, pp. 401-422, 
pi. i and i bis, A. de Ridder discusses a bronze group found on the Acropolis 
at Athens, and already noticed in his Catalogue des bronzes trouve's sur 
rAcropole, No. 760, fig. 269, pi. v, pp. 283-285. The group is composed of 
four figures, but of the one to the left, only the lower part remains. It stands 
on a flat base, which rests on an arch, broken at both sides. In the spaces 
between the ends of the base and the arch are protoma« of Acheloiis. The 
back is hollow, and the whole was evidently attached to some backing. It 
is certainly a part of a tripod of a style found in numbers at Vulci, and aiso 
in Magna Gra«cia. The four personages in the group are moving toward 
the right, though the bodies, as usual in archaic reliefs, are not in profile. 
In front is a flute-player, then Heracles, a female figure, and Hermes, clearly 
marked by his winged shoes. In general all the figures wear the Ionic 
chiton and himation ; Heracles also wears the lion's skin in the Ionic style, 
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but without using the head as a helmet. The figures are heavy and the 
limbs massive, and suggest an art with but little elegance, but with a good 
sense of proportion and life, and fond of robust forms. In the companion 
of Heracles it is necessary to recognize Athena, who is also represented 
without attributes on Chalcidian vases. She grasps the right wrist of Hera- 
cles ill her left hand, a gesture denoting command. The group represents 
Heracles brought before Zeus, and somewhat shrinking from his glorifica- 
tion, as is the case in other representations of this scene. Hermes is fre- 
quently present at such scenes, and the flute-player is perhaps due to the 
resemblance of the group to marriage processions, or possibly merely to the 
need of a fourth figure to fill the space. The style of the relief seems to 
point to a date earlier than 550 b.c. Furtwangler (filympia, IV, die Bronzen, 
p. 128) has referred to this group as certainly Etruscan, and it bears a 
decided resemblance to the tripods of Vulci, while the costume, subject, and 
general execution recall many works from Etruria. Nor is there reason to 
doubt some import of Etruscan manufacturers, at least in later times. A 
detailed examination shows that the resemblances are more or less super- 
ficial. The tripods of this form are borrowed by the Etruscans from Greek 
models. Acheloiis is Oi'iental and Greek. The apotheosis of Heracles is a 
favorite in archaic Greek art. All the elements of this work may be 
paralleled in Ionian works. An important series of vases and coins shows 
the same heavy forms, and likewise the fondness for half-human beings, such 
as Centaurs and Sileni, and for strong heroes like Heracles, who is a 
national god, Ionian as well as Dorian. The centre for this art is the 
great commercial city of the early Greek world, famed especially for its 
bronzes. Ghalcis also through its colony Cumae exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on Campania, which was flUed with its products, and hence it is 
that the tripods of Vulci and the Etruscan bronzes recall such Chalcidian 
works as this bronze of the Acropolis. 

Statues of "Women Clad in the Peplua. — L. Mariani, in the B. Com. 
Roma, 1897, pp. 169-195, discusses, with the aid of a number of cuts and 
plates, the inter-relation mainly of four statues of this type. These four 
statues are (1) one recently transferred to the museum of the Syllogos of 
Candia from its former position in the public garden to the east of the city 
of Canea. It lacks the arms, but has retained the original head. Under 
the peplus appears the Ionic chiton. The right foot projects from under 
the peplus, the left being entirely concealed by its folds ; (2) a statue in the 
Boncampagni-Ludovisi collection at Rome (Helbig, Guide, etc., No. 883). 
The head does not belong to the trunk. No chiton is worn under the pep- 
lus, and the toes of the left foot appear slightly, as well as about half of the 
right foot. In other respects the Boncampagni statue is a close relative of 
that of Canea ; (3) a statue from Rome in the Jacobsen collection at Copen- 
hagen. It also lacks head and arms, and shows no trace of the chiton. 
The main difference between this statue and the other two is in the pose, 
the weight in the Copenhagen figure being inclined toward the right leg 
instead of resting on the left ; (4) a statue of Athena in the Museo delle 
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Terme at Rome, lacking also head and arms, and wearing a scaly aegis over 
the peplus ([Marini-Vaglieri] Guida del Museo delle Terme, Sala, H 2, No. 6, 
invent. No. 720; Helbig, Guide, No. 1029). Mariani analyzes the cos- 
tume of the Canea statue down to minute details, and compares carefully 
the others among themselves and with this, coming to the conclusion that 
the four statues display two groups marking each a separate step in the 
development of the general type. The Canea statue is apparently the latest 
of all. In the same group with it belongs the Boncampagni statue. Next 
to it, but in another group, comes the Copenhagen statue, and beside it the 
Athena of the Museo deUe Terme. Furtwangler has already pointed out 
the resemblance between this statue and the figures from the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia (Meisterwerke, p. 682, etc.), and Mariani intends to speak 
further on this topic, after discussing other unpublished sculptures of a 
similar type. 

Votive Reliefs in the Acropolis Museum. — The fragments of small 
terra-cotta votive tablets found in the soil of the Acropolis near the Par- 
thenon, are of the same manufacture, evidently local, as the terrarcotta figures 
of the Acropolis Museum. The reliefs, which are carefully painted in gay 
colors, represent, in the majority of cases, Athena, in four types, three 
seated, one standing. They give the successive characters developed by the 
goddess, with the progress of the city she personified, from the Ergane, a 
girl in indoor dress, seated and spinning, — perhaps the character of the 
cataffusa of Praxiteles (Plin. N. H. XXXIV), — to the victorious Polias and 
the Promachus, armed and mounting her chariot. They may have been 
dedicated, like the phiale of a later inscription, by the ergastinae on the 
completion of their task, but they give no evidence of a separate temple of 
Athena Ergane. The style, sometimes intentionally archaic, suggests a date 
of about 500 b.c. The aegis is of the older, cloak-like type, with simple, 
notched border. The snakes and scales were developed after the gorgoneion 
had been transferred from shield to aegi-s, in accordance with the Argive 
version of the Medusa story. A few fragments have other subjects, a lyre- 
player, perhaps Apollo, and a Heracles, still probably dedicated to Athena. 
(C. A. HuTTON, J.H.S. October, 1897, pp. 306-318; 10 cuts.) 

Vase-painting of a Statue. — In Rom. Mitth. XII, pp. 318-322, E. Peter- 
sen publishes a drawing of a lost red-figured vase, representing a citizen 
saluting in passing a statue of Athena on top of a low column. This statue 
of Athena is evidently drawn from the statuette now in the Acropolis 
museum at Athens ('E<^. 'Ap^. 1887, iriv. 8), which once occupied the top 
of a column, and has been recognized as a connecting link between the 
sculptures of Olympia and the work of Phidias. The vase shows some 
slight divergencies from the statue in pose and costume, which are in gen- 
eral unessential, while the change in the direction of the head is required 
by the desii-e to have the goddess look toward her woi^shipper. The exact 
date of the statue is in dispute, but so far as can be judged from the draw- 
ing the vase seems rather later than the Persian invasion. In conclusion 
Petersen calls attention to the continuance of the custom of placing statues 
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on somewhat lofty columns, and suggests that the Thorn-Extractor of the 
Capitol was intended for such a position. 

Bion of Miletus. — In B.C.H. XX, pp. 654-657, is a summary of a paper 
by P. Perdrizet on Bion of Miletus, read before the French School at 
Athens, February 12, 1896. The oifering of Gelon, son of Deinomenes, for 
the victory of Himera consisted of a tripod of gold and a Nike, the work of 
Bion, son of Diodorus of Miletus. The artist is the eighth in the list of 
famous men of this name in Diog. Laert. IV, 58. Polemon, who is cited 
by Diogenes, must liave mentioned him in his book against Adaeus, and 
probably in connection with this monument as he was familiar with Delphi. 
The silence of Pausanias is easily explained, as the golden tripod and Nike 
had probably been destroyed long before, and the front of the pedestal was 
covered by the stelae soldered to it in later times, when its conspicuous 
position made it the famous place for honorary decrees. Bion of Miletus 
is to be distinguished from the Bion of Clazomenae or Chios, who is tenth 
on the list of Diogenes, and was a contemporary of Hipponax. This artist 
must be half a century earlier than the ISIilesian. The latter was probably 
a worker in gold, and the offering of Gelon his only large work, so that it is 
natural that only through it should his name be known. 

Bronze Statuette from Delphi. — At a session of the French School at 
Athens, March 25, 1896, P. Perdrizet exhibited a bronze statuette found 
at Delphi in August, 1895. It represents a nude young man, the hair 
arranged in the crobylus. The attitude shows vigorous, even violent action, 
though as the left hand and foot and the base are missing the interpreta- 
tion is not easy. It is not a boxer or archer, but is very possibly from a 
group representing the struggle between Apollo and Heracles for the tripod, 
as the attitude is exactly that of the god in the monuments with this scene. 
The bronze is one of the most important monuments of the end of the 
archaic period, and may be compared with the statuette of the Acropolis 
(B.C.H. XVIII, pis. v-vii), but the Delphian figure is somewhat later, and 
recalls the figures of the best vases of the severe style. It belongs about the 
year 470 b.c, and is to be attributed to the Aeginetan school, or to an 
Athenian working under Aeginetan influence. (B.C.H. XX, pp. 701-702.) 
The Tubingen Bronze Statuette. — In B.C.H. XXT, pp. 211-255, A. 
de Ridder discusses the bronze statuette at Tubingen, already restored by 
Hauser (Jh. Arch. I. 1887, pp. 95-107; 1895, pp. 182-203) as a hoplitodrome, 
and attributed to Critius and Nesiotes. De Ridder accepts the restoration 
with a shield and the interpretation in general, but differs as to the expla- 
nation of the attitude, and in connection with this point considers several 
problehis connected with Greek agonistics. (I) The motif of the statuette. 
An examination -of the vases with similar figures shows that none agree 
exactly with the bronze, and that they represent the contestants turning in 
the St'arXos, or stopping at the finish. This figure is clearly not engaged in 
a race. The sta.rting-point of the explanation must be the equal bending 
of the knees, and this gesture is found not only hi charioteers, but in leapers. 
The statuette represents a hoplitodrome in the act of preparing to leap. 
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The vases show that the armed runners advanced by a series of leaps, for the 
heavy shield impeded regular motion. Hence the need of training in leap- 
ing. The attitude of the hoplitodrome is never that of the ordinary runner. 
Ill speaking of the ex voto of Epicharinus, which has been connected with 
this bronze, Pausauias (I, 23, 9) says 'Eirixapivov . . . oirXiToBpoiitiv aa-Krf 
o-avTos, i. e. the figure was not on the course, but in some act of training, that 
is, he was probably practising the leap. (II) The leap itself is then dis- 
cussed, and a number of vases, representing ephebi naked and without 
attributes, who appear to await a signal and somewhat resemble our bronze, 
are examined, and the attitudes of the figures are discussed and interpreted. 
(Ill) The va-rrXrjyi is next considered, and Hauser's explanation of two 
vases, which he believes represent the start. Both men carry the shield 
and stoop far forward, and seem to grasp a cord near the grourtd. The 
attitude is not the same, and the vases cannot represent the same scene. 
Ill one case the line is not on the gTound, but partly raised, and passes 
between the legs of the man, which is impossible in a barrier to insure a 
fair start. The line on this vase must be a spear, in spite of the somewhat 
awkward position, though it is the same as that in which Eros carries a 
lance, and is found on other vases. A vase of Epictetus (fig. 4) shows 
a warrior picking up a lance. The other vase where the line seems to be on 
the ground shows not the starting-point, as the position is too constrained and 
unnatural, but rather a sort of calisthenic exercise. Of the other vases 6ited 
by Hauser, one represents a similar exercise, the other probably a kneeling 
hoplite, the absence of the spear being due to carelessness. (IV) The 
theory of Hauser that the races in armor covered four lengths of the sta- 
dium, of which the first and last were run with helmet and shield, and 
the second and third without the shield, which was left at the first turn 
and taken up at the third, is then examined. It rests entirely on a Munich 
vase, which de Ridder explains as ephebi exercising in the palaestra, and the 
same interpretation is given to other similar scenes which Hauser has cited. 
The conclusion is i-eached that the course for races in armor was the Si'auXos, 
as is indicated by the somewhat vague literary testimony. (V) The 
conclusion of the article is a discussion of the connection of the bronze with 
the votive offering of Epicharinus on the Acropolis. The analogies to 
the bronze have all been found on Attic vases, and there is nothing in the 
absence of greaves, or the shape of the helmet, which is inconsistent with 
the supposition that it is the work of an Athenian artist. The forms of the 
body and face recall a bronze of the Acropolis, already interpreted by de 
Ridder as a high jumper (Daremberg and Saglio, Diet. Ant. s.v. Halter, p. 6). 
The head of the Tiibingen bronze also recalls the large bronze head of 
the Acropolis. The two Acropolis bronzes (Nos. 750 and 768) are " Attic 
Aeginetan," i. e. Attic, for the Aeginetan artists are also in close relations 
with the Athenian potters. The date of the statuette seems to be the very 
begfinning of the fifth century, not later than the large head. We know 
too little of the work of Critius and Nesiotes to be sure that this statuette 
does not represent their style. We have on one side a signed work which 
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is lost, and on the other an anonymous work which is preserved, toth deal- 
ing with the same subject and nearly contemporary in time. In any case 
the bronze is not a copy, but at most a very free imitation. The race in 
armor was a late addition to the games. It was adopted at Olympia 
in 520 B.C., and at Delphi in 500 B.C. It seems to have become popular at 
once, for it is found on vases which are nearly contemporary with the date 
of its introduction at Olympia. 

Bronze Statuette from Girgenti. — lu the R. Arch. XXXI, 1897, pp. 
327-332, pis. xvii, xviii, F. Cumont publishes a bronze statuette from Gir- 
genti representing an armed man. The armor consists of shield, helmet, 
breastplate, and greaves. The warrior also wears a belt and short tunic. In 
his raised right hand he holds a curved object which may possibly be a frag- 
ment of a bow, though this is not likely. The shield has nearly the form of 
the " Boeotian shield " familiar on coins and vases. The helmet has a high 
crest. The figure is too slender, and the artist has not represented the nude 
very successfully. The accessories are given with great care. The style 
of the work is archaic, but an exact date cannot be given. Perhaps this is 
a local imitation of Etruscan work, if it be not actually the work of an 
Etruscan artist. It is hard to decide this question, for the type of armed 
man (" Mars ") seems to have been borrowed by the Etruscans from Greece 
in the first place. 

An Argive Bronze in the British Museum. — In the Monuments 
Grecs, Nos. 23-25 (1895-97), pp. 1-6, pi. xv, A. Joubin publishes and dis- 
cusses a bronze statuette in the British Museum which once served as the 
support of a circular mirror. The statuette represents a nude youth hold- 
ing an oil bottle in his right hand. The right arm is extended obliquely 
toward the right. The left arm does not hang straight down, but is slightly 
bent at the elbow, so that the hand is held somewhat before and to the left 
of the body. The action is not graceful, but shows the ai-tist's desire to 
represent natural movement. Comparison with other works shows that this 
statuette is a product of the Argive school about 450 b.c. 

The Bast Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. — The usual 
arrangement of the figures, with Pelops in the southern half and Oenomaiis 
in the northern half of the pediment, not only is contrary to the natural 
interpretation of the words of Pausanias (V, x, 6), but requires both these 
figures to turn their backs on the central figure, Zeus. Rather, OenoraaUs 
stood at his right, about to pour an offering on an altar which filled the 
vacant space on that side where the mantle of the god is closely drawn in. 
Toward this altar Zeus inclines his head. Sterope, behind her husband and 
closer to the background, held in her missing right hand the phiale which 
she was about to pass to him. This is the moment of "preparation " which 
Pausanias says was represented. In contrast to the calmness of the king 
and queen, Pelops and Hippodamia, on the other side, are turned slightly 
away from each other and look down, in troubled thought. Their confed- 
erate Myrtilus, who sat in front of the horses of Oenomaiis, is, of the 
three sitting figures, neither the thoughtful old man, for whom there is not 
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room behind Sterope, nor the unconcerned youth, but the man, in uneasy 
attitude leaning on his goad, who looks anxiously at the central gi'oup. 
The two kneeling men, who fit the space behind the horses and who held 
reins, are the two grooms who attended the king's horses. On the other 
side, the old man, who held a goad and reins, is Cillas, the chai'ioteer of 
Pelops, and sits behind the horaes. The kneeling girl, whose dress Pausar 
nias mistook for the charioteer's tunic, is Hippodamia's servant, kneeling 
before her mistress and preparing her for the race. Of the remaining 
figures, those reclining in the corners are not river gods, — a Hellenistic 
conception, — but represent the public as interested spectators; and the 
sitting youth, to be placed behind Cillas, turning toward one of these spec- 
tators, is Pelops's servant. 

Although this arrangement is the result only of study of the figures them- 
selves, it is surprisingly confirmed by the records of the places where the 
fiagments were found. Of the five gi-oups, all near the front of the temple- 
in which they occurred, those to the south of the middle contained no pieces- 
here assigned to the northern half of the pediment and those to the north' 
consisted almost entirely of such pieces. 

The nice balance, not more of physical mass and line than of thought 
and emotion, the skilful blending of the separate groups, as by the upward 
look of Myrtilus and the action of the slave before her mistress, place the 
composition far in advance of the Aeginetan groups, with their conventional 
symmetry, and make it a worthy forerunner of the Parthenon pediments. 
(K. Wernicke,' J6. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 169-194; 14 cuts.) 

So-called Sappho Head. — In 1889 M. He'ron de Villefosse bought in 
Rome for the Louvre a female head in marble of the so-called Sappho 
type, which was said to come from Cagli near Urbino. This head forms 
the subject of an article by E. Pottier in B.C.H. XX, pp. 445-458, pis. xvii, 
xviii. The discussion is divided into three parts. (I) The date. The head 
bears a close resemblance to the figure in the Parthenon frieze behind 
Aphrodite, commonly called Peitho. A detailed comparison of the two 
lieads is made with the aid of pi. xviii, and the striking likeness in general 
and the differences in detail carefully pointed out. A further comparison 
of the two heads with the Sappho Albani shows an accentuation of these 
differences. The Louvre head still shows traces of archaic style. It may 
be said to represent the daughter or granddaughter of the bust from the 
Acropolis commonly connected with the basis of Euthydicus. (CoUignon, 
Sculpture grecque, I, pi. vi.) The school is clearly Attic, and the head with 
the K{Kpv<f>j.\oi in the Louvre belongs to a type which can be traced in the 
reliefs of Rhamnus and in the gi-ave monuments. It )epresents a type cre- 
ated by the Attic school in the fifth century, about 450-440 B.C. (II) Is 
it original or copy? That the ancients made exact mechanical copies is 
known. But tlie copyist always uses the technical means of his time, and, 
however close his imitation, can be detected by some slight incongruities. 
A modern painter does not give an exact copy of Botticelli. A close exami- 
nation of the Louvre head shows that it possesses the technical peculiarities 
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of the fifth century, and nothing that points to a later date. The marble 
also appears Greek, though on this point Pottier expresses himself with 
great caution. The head appears to be an original Greek work of the fifth 
century, and deserves to rank among the most beautiful pieces in the 
Louvre. (Ill) Is it Sappho? For this name there is no evidence that will 
bear examination. Even if the coins of Mitylene afEord a safe clue, they 
show a great variety of coiffure, and the KeKpi!<^aXos is a style of headdress 
"which the monuments of the fifth century show could be worn by women in 
all conditions of life. In conclusion Pottier expresses himself strongly 
against the prevailing habit of assigning works to definite artists, and 
insists that our ambition should be limited to classification of ancient 
works by epochs and schools, without attempting to determine their authors. 

Athena Iiemnia. — In the Siizungsher. Mun. Acad. 1897, pp. 289-292, A. 
Furtwangler publishes a relief from Epidaurus upon which Athena is repre- 
sented holding a helmet in her hand. In spite of some differences this 
Athena resembles the type claimed by Furtwangler, Masterpieces, pp. 4-26, 
as that of the Athena Lemnia. The relief is Attic work of a date about 400 
B.C. The other figure of the relief is a man leaning on his staff. His right 
hand touches the helmet which Athena holds. Possibly this is Hephaestus, 
and in that case, as Hephaestus is the patron deity of Lemnos, the relief may 
stand in some close relation to the Lemnian cleruchs and the Athena Lemnia. 

Leaping Amazon restored as Diana. — Dr. S. Ricci calls attention 
to a statue in the Royal Museum at Turin, of which the only antique part 
is a draped female torso of green basalt. This has been restored at some 
unknown period in black Piedmontese marble to represent Diana. The 
restoration is manifestly wrong, and apparently purposely so (cf . Diitschke's 
Antike Bildw. in Oberital. IV, p. 52, no. 80). The figure was that of an 
Amazon in the act of springing to horse toward her left by the help of her 
lance, which was grasped by the right hand high above the head, and by 
the left midway of the thigh at the left side. Of this third (Phidian ?) type 
of Amazon no examples are extant that preserve the head ; but sufficient of 
the neck of the Turin torso is left to justify the author in proposing to 
depart from Michaelis's conjectural restoration so far as to represent the 
head as turned somewhat to the left and downward, as at the moment of 
the leap. {Rend. Ace. Lincei, 1897, pp. 320-331.) 

Two Stelae from Cyuosarges. — Two fragmentary stelae, of Pentelic 
marble, were found in the excavation of the British School, at Cynosarges, 
in the winter of 1895-96. 

The first, belonging to a group described by Kohler in the Athen. Mitth. 
for 1885, has a rectangular top with pediment and acroteria in relief, and 
pilasters at the side. The sculpture shows only the upper part of the figure 
of a woman who has hair like that of Hegeso and holds her mantle out in 
front with the straight, stiff fingers of the left hand. There is room for 
another figure at the right. The inscription S]Tr;(n/<[X£ia or K]Tr;(rt/<[Xoa, 
has the Ionic H and four-barred sigma. The style suggests a date not long 
before the Peloponnesian War. 
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The second stele, which is later, has lower relief and no pilasters. A 
woman is seated, in the attitude of mourning, with chin resting on the right 
hand and right elbow supported by the left hand, while beside her chair 
stands a bearded man clasping the hand of a third figure, of which scarcely 
anything remains. The woman looks up at this last figure, which probably 
represented the person commemorated. The grouping is peculiar, one figure 
being seated and not taking part in the clasping of hands. The combina- 
tion of the mourning attitude with the upward look, itself not common 
before the fourth century, instead of the bent head, is also to be noticed. 
The manner in which the drapery hangs from the woman's shoulder is 
characteristic of the end of the fifth century (cf. the stele of Tynnias at 
Athens). (C. E. Edgar, J.H.S. 1897, 1, pp. 174 f.; 1 plate.) 

Draped Aphrodite. — At the meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
July 9, 1897, S. Reinach showed a photograph of a marble group formerly 
acquired at Athens by M. Piscatory, French Minister, now the property of 
his daughter, Mme. Trubert. This group, representing a draped Aphrodite 
accompanied by Eros, shows some archaic details which seem to support 
Furtwangler's opinion that the type of draped Aphrodite goes back to the 
age of Phidias. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, p. 365.) 

The Mausoleum at Halioarnassus. — In Archaeologia, LV, 1897, 
pp. 343-390, Edmund Oldfield discusses the probable arrangement and 
signification of the sculptures of the Mausoleum. This paper was read at 
meetings of the Society of Antiquaries, November 26, December 3 and 10, 
1896. A previous paper (Archaeologia, LIV) treated of the architecture of 
the Mausoleum. Here a change is proposed, reducing the size of the piers 
by which the pyramidal superstructure was supported. The frieze of the 
Amazons is accepted as the frieze of the principal order. The frieze of the 
Centauromachia appears to have been much less in extent than the Amazon 
frieze, and is assigned to a sub-podium at the east and west fronts. These 
subjects were chosen on account of the connection of Halicarnassus with 
Troezen, the birthplace of Theseus. The " chariot frieze " is assigned to an 
inner vestibule in the ground story of the building. The great figures of 
Mausolus and Artemisia stood in the chariot on the top of the pyramid, 
Mausolus standing at the right of his wife, holding the reins in his hand. 
The detached equestrian groups are placed at the corners of the sub-podium. 
The semi-colossal female heads numbered 44, 45, 46, in the official Guide to 
the Mausoleum Room may have belonged to the acroteria of the two gables, 
which perhaps represented the six Carian towns incorporated in Halicarnas- 
sus by Mausolus. To some fragments no definite place can be assigned. 
Much has certainly been lost, including all the bronze figures. Perhaps, too, 
thei'e was a frieze of figures carved separately and attached to a back- 
ground, like the frieze of the Erechtheum, but of this there are no remains. 
The paper is illustrated with pi. xx and five figs. 

The Relief of the Peliadea at Berlin. — This is an antique, thoroughly 
worked over by a sculptor of the Renaissance, but not, as Lowy contends, a 
renaissance copy of an antique. 
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The resemblance, pointed out by Brunn, between the figure of the stand- 
ing Peliad with the sword and the Medea of certain Pompeian and Hercu- 
lanean pictures, where she contemplates the murder of her children, does 
not justify his assumption that this figure in the relief, and not the one with 
barbaric dress who holds the magic box, is Medea ; it points rather to the 
daughter of Pelias as the one whose moral situation most resembles that of 
Medea in the pictures. Indeed, the tracing of characteristic types as applied 
to individuals in the Athenian art of the fifth century has been carried too 
far, as for example in the explanations of the east frieze of the Nike temple 
and of the gods in the Parthenon frieze. The artistic explanation of certain 
attitudes or situations should be found rather in the circumstances than in 
the individual to be represented. 

In comparisons between this and the Orpheus relief, the latter is usually 
reckoned the superior composition, but not justly so. It shows neither in 
the grouping nor in the separate figures anything beyond what was common 
property at the time of the Parthenon sculptures ; whereas the harmonious 
union of the figures of the two Peliades, the bowed attitude of one and the 
effectiveness of her drapery, are not the product of an ordinary talent. This 
relief shows, in addition to the charms of time and surroundings common to 
both, that of an original artistic personality. 

Finally, a likeness is to be noted between the standing Peliad and the 
statue on the Acropolis explained by Michaelis and Winter as Procne with 
Itys (v. Antik. Denkm. II, pi. 22). (R. Kekulk von Stradonitz, June 
<1897) meeting of the Berlin Arch. Soc, Arch. Am. 1897, HI, p. 137.) 

A Baa-relief from the Palatine. — Dr. L. Savignoni, in the B. Com. 
Roma, 1897, pp. 73-102, discusses the subject and artistic relationship of a 
much-mutilated relief found on the Palatine and now preserved in the 
Museum of the Thermae at Rome (Guida del Museo delle Terme, p. 30, 
casetta E, sala 2, no. 8 ; Matz and von Duhn, Zerstr. antike Bildw. in Rom, 
III, 3731). The relief is of Pentelic marble, and displays the character- 
istics of the best Attic art, though itself evidently a copy, and apparently 
of Roman times. It represents three draped female figures, standing close 
together, of whom the one in the centre turns toward the one at the left 
with a gesture of entreaty, while the one at the right turns away from the 
others as if in anger or repugnance. The relief corresponds in general 
43haracter, and belongs in a group with the three well-known reliefs of 
Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes, of Medea and the Peliades, and of Piri- 
thous, Theseus, and Heracles. But a very close kinship is traced between 
this relief and the well-known painting on marble from Herculaneum (re- 
produced in an accompanying plate) depicting Leto, Niobe, and Phoebe, 
and at their feet Ileaera and Aglaia playing jackstones (Museo Borbonico, 
XV, 48; Roux, Hera, et Pomp. II, 17, etc.). This pair of players has no 
dramatic connection with the rest of the group, which must be precisely 
identified with the group of the Palatine relief, though the psychologic 
moments represented are slightly different. Niobe and Leto have previ- 
ously been friends. But a disagreement has for some reason sprung up 
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between them. In the relief, Niobe is appealing to Phoebe for her kind 
offices in bringing about a reconciliation with the offended Leto. In the 
painting a succeeding moment is depicted, where Niobe, under the encour- 
agement and with the intercession of Phoebe, is taking the hand of the yet 
reluctant Leto. The author goes on to point out the precise reference of 
both relief and painting to an original painting of the school of Polygnotus, 
and the analogies between them and some vase paintings of the best style 
(especially that of Midias; cf. Klein, Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, \). 203), 
which must have drawn their inspiration from the same source. (5. Com. 
Roma, 1897, pp. 73-102 ; 2 plates, 4 cuts.) 

The Mautinean Basis. — In W. Amelung's Die Basis des Praxiteles aus 
Maniinea, Miinchen, 1895, which was overlooked in preparing the paper 
J.H.S. 1896, p. 280, certain facts are given as to the cutting of the edges of 
the Mantinean slabs, which prove conclusively that the two muse-slabs 
formed the sides of the basis, the one with the seated muse at the right hav- 
ing been on the right side ; and the Marsyas slab was the right half of the 
front, another muse-slab, now lost, having formed the left half. (P. Gard- 
ner, J.H.S. 1897, I, pp. 120 f.) 

A Group of Eleusinian Divinities. — A combination of the Cora of 
the Villa Albani (Helbig, Fiihrer, II, 835), the statue of a boy at St. Peters- 
burg (Friederichs-Wolters, 217), and the Deineter from Cherchel {Am. J. 
Arch. 1897, p. 400) may be taken to represent the group by the elder 
Praxiteles of De meter, Persephone, and lacchus (Paus. I, 2,. 4). The as- 
sumption is justified by the resemblance of the group thus formed to that 
of the Eleusinian relief, in which the singular representation of Triptole- 
mus as a boy, without the winged chariot, is due to the direct influence of 
the Praxitelean model. The existence of standing types of Demeter and 
Cora in the middle of the fifth century is shown in other monuments, e. g. 
the Parthenon metope, Michaelis, III, 19, representing the Eleusinian god- 
desses at their festival. The youthful type of lacchus is exemplified in 
various passages of poetry. (A. Kalkmann, June [1897] meeting of the 
Berlin Arch. Soc, Arcli. Anz. 1897, III, p. 136.) 

A So-called " Todtenmahl " Relief -with Inscription. — In the 
Sitzungsher. Miln. Acad. 1897, pp. 401-414, A. Furtwangler publishes a 
" Todtenmahl " relief with the inscription 'Apiarofuxri, ®t(opk, 'OXv/xttio&u)- 
poi a,v(6f<Tav All 'ETriTeXeiia ^iXirn Kal rrj ixyfrpX Tov 6e.cn) ^iKiq. Kai Tlv^Q) 'Ayadrj 
Tov deov ywaiKt. The scene is the usual one. A bearded male is lying on 
a couch upon which sits a draped female. Close by stands a boy beside a 
great amphora. In his left hand he holds a phiale. At the left are three 
worshippers, — a man and two women, — no doubt the three who dedicated 
the relief. The recumbent figure holds a phiale in one hand, in the other a 
great horn from which a cake projects. Before him stands a table with 
cakes. Zeus 'EiriT«A.aos is here identified with Zeus $tXios. He is no doubt 
identical with Zeus TcXctos- These epithets, as also MetkixuK and Mei\ix°^' 
belong to a chthonic god. This appears in the cult, and dedications to 
Zeus with these epithets are found in sanctuaries of Asclepius, especially at 
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Munychia. This relief is Attic work of the fourth century B.C. The 
'AyaSr) Ivxr], here called wife of Zeus 'ETriTcXeios, is usually associated with 
Aya^os Aaijuwor. 

Pixnerary Group from Alexandria. — In the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1S97, 
pp. 511-512, is a brief description, by M. Collignon, of a limestone funerary 
group in Alexandria. A seated woman is represented, and beside her 
stands a young girl. This is a new specimen of the funerary statues, of 
which the so-called Penelope of the Vatican is the most familiar example. 
The type of the seated woman is somewhat like that of the female figures 
on Attic stelae of the fourth century B.C., and recalls, in some respects, the 
style of Scopas. The group in Alexandria was executed in Egypt in the 
times of the earlier Ptolemies, and shows how strong was the influence of 
the art of Greece proper upon the hellenized art of Egypt. 

Examples and Characteristics of Alexandrian Art. — In the B. 
Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 110-142 (two plates and thirteen cuts), W. Amelung 
discusses this subject, starting with the mention and description of a num- 
ber of sculptures known to date from the Egypt of the Ptolemies. From 
the examination and comparison of these, he proceeds to define tentatively 
certain general characteristics of Alexandrian art, in the light of which he 
examines and ventures to ascribe to the same country and period certain 
other objects of previously undetermined provenience, the most important 
of which are two feminine heads preserved in the Magazzino of the Caelian, 
here published in heliotype. Both were found near S. Cleinente, where 
there formerly existed a sanctuary of Isis (see B. Com. Roma, 1887, pp. 132 ff.). 
The one represents an Egyptian princess with the vulture-headdress, after 
the fashion of the Egyptian goddesses. The other depicts a young woman 
with a crown of laurel, and the back part of the hair covered with a peculiar 
sort of coif. Perhaps it is the portrait of a poetess, or the head of a Muse. 
The author determines that the Alexandrian style is marked by a certain 
idealization, which, without departing as widely from the living model as in 
the earlier Greek age, exaggerates the feminine as above the masculine 
elements of character, and displays a decided tendency toward excessive 
softness and sweetness and blending of outlines. Its characteristics are 
accordingly most strikingly seen in representations of females, but are suffi- 
ciently marked in some male heads; cf. e. g. with the Pergamene reliefs the 
head of a Gaul in the Gizeh Museum, mentioned by Reinach in the R. Arch. 
1889, p. 189, and discussed at length by Schreiber (Der Gallierkopf dee. 
Museums in Gizeh bet Kairo, Lpz. 1896). Certain peculiarities of detail in 
the modelling of the hair and of the eyes are also pointed out. With regard 
to the origin of the Alexandrian style, the author arrives at the conclusion 
that it is not an independent development on Egyptian soil, but is an out- 
growth of the Athenian school of sculpture, and, in particular, of the school 
of Praxiteles. 

Aphrodite of Aphrodisias. — In Athen. Miilh. XXII, pp. 361-380, pis. 
xi, xii, C. Fredrich has collected and discussed fifteen representations of a 
goddess, which have been found in Athens, Ostia, Rome, Parma, Majorca, 
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and Aphrodisias in Caria. Though differing in details, all the replicas 
agree in the general characteristics. The statue is of a woman, fully 
developed, who stands with the feet close together, and the elbows close 
to the sides, while the forearms are extended. She wears a chiton, of 
which the sleeves and lower part are visible, and a heavy mantle which 
falls fi'om the back of the head over the shoulders and back almost to 
the ground. The third garment is a sort of apron which reaches from 
the shoulders to the knees, either suspended from the neck or fastened 
at the shoulders. It seems laced together at the back, for it closely encircles 
the form and gives it the appearance of a tree trunk. It is divided into 
three or four horizontal bands which are decorated with figures in relief, 
which differ in order and number, though always of the same general char- 
acter. According to these figures the replicas are divided into three groups. 
The fourth stripe, which is lacking in one group, contains Erotes variously 
occupied. The third in all copies shows a woman riding on a sea-goat. 
The other two fields show greater variety. All copies show the three 
Charites, and busts of Helius and Selene, and some add Hera and Zeus. 
The head of the statue is crowned with laurel, and on it is placed a cala- 
thus, while the neck is adorned with jewels, and on the breast is a crescent. 
Evidently the reliefs show the might of the goddess in heaven, earth, and 
sea. and we have to do with an all-powerful nature goddess, in Greek Aphi'o- 
dite, who was worshipped in Cnidus as Stopms, emrXota., and aKpaia. In 
appearance this Aphrodite bears a close resemblance to the Artemis of 
Ephesus and other Eastern deities. A similar figure appears on the coins 
of Aphrodisias in Caria, from the time of Augustus. The worship of the 
Charites and Eros is also proved for this city. The statue of which these 
statuettes are copies must be a copy of the older image, probably made after 
Alexander's conquest had caused new life in this region. The popularity 
of this cult seems to have begun to spread under the Julian emperors, and 
W'OS doubtless aided by the peculiar character of the image. The Athenian 
copy was found near the " Garden " where Aphrodite was honored, and may 
well have occupied a special chapel in that sacred precinct. 

The Statue from Subiaco. — In the R. Arch. XXXI, 1897, pp. 265-290 
(cut), A. de Ridder discusses previous interpretations of this statue and, 
finding them all unsatisfactory, proposes to interpret it as a ball-player 
about to catch a ball in his raised right hand. Perhaps the posture of the 
figure, which de Ridder thinks is that of a runner stopping suddenly when 
at full speed, is due in part to a rule of the game forbidding him to over- 
step a certain line. 

The Aphrodite of Melos. — In the Sitzungsher. Miin. Acad. 1897, pp. 
414-i20, A. Furtwiingler discusses Voutier's di'awings of the Aphrodite and 
the Hermae found with it. He finds that Voutier put the two inscriptions 
under the two Hermae in entirely arbitrary fashion. The inscription of 
Theodoridas is incomplete and once had an entire word after the name 
Aaio-torparo. The other inscription is of course incomplete, but even Vou- 
tier's drawing, though it does not give the plinths correctly, shows that the 
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stone on which the inscription was engraved was brolien in the way shown 
by Debay's drawing. Cuts of Voutier's drawings illustrate this article, 
which is directed against Reinach's view, expressed in Chron. d. Arts, 1897, 
pp. 16 ft'., 24 if., 42 ff., Nation, March 25, 1897, p. 222, that the inscription 
of the artist from Magnesia should not be associated with the Aphrodite 
because Voutier puts it under one of the Hermae. Furtwangler finds in 
Voutier's drawings further confirmation of his contention that this inscrip- 
tion belongs to the Aphrodite. 

A Silver Leoythus. — In the R. Arch. XXXT, 1897, pp. 161-165 (three 
cuts), J. Six publishes a silver lecythus in the Fuld collection in Amster- 
dam. The vessel was evidently not intended to be used for pouring liquids, 
and it holds very little. Probably it was used to contain perfumes which 
were passed among the guests at banquets. The front of the lecythus is a 
high relief representing Aphrodite seated on a swan. The form of the 
body, the type and expression of the face, recall the Attic school under the 
influence of Praxiteles, while the composition reminds one of the works of 
Timotheus as known by the acroteria of Epidaurus. The lecythus was 
found in one of the eastern provinces of the Netherlands. No exact paral- 
lel to this work is known, though somewhat similar lecythi are known in 
terra-cotta. Six publishes a bronze lecythus in Naples in the form of a 
girl's head as the nearest parallel in metal known to him. The artist of the 
silver lecythus seems to have in mind the springtime which brings Aphro- 
dite with the arrival of the birds of passage. 

A Tbracian Portrait. — A finely worked barbarian portrait head in the 
National Museum at Athens has the same strongly individual features, of a 
Thracian type, as a coin of Augustan period belonging to a Cotys and his 
son Rhascuporis. A fresh study of the places where these names occur, in 
inscriptions and in Dion, Appian, etc., leads to conclusions at variance with 
Mommsen's theory ; viz. that the line of Odrysian kings named Sadala and 
Cotys, who aided Porapey at Pharsala, came to an end in 42 B.C. ; that its 
dominions were absorbed by a Sapaean dynasty in which both names of the 
coin occur repeatedly ; that a king Cotys, of this Sapaean line, who died in 
17 B.C., was the original of the coin and of a statue made by Antignotus 
and dedicated by the Athenian demus, the inscription of which has been 
preserved. The head in question, therefore, belonged to this statue, and its 
extraordinary truthfulness and individuaUty show Antignotus to have been 
one of the first sculptors of his time, but following Hellenistic tradition 
rather than the tendency to the abstract which grew up under Augustus. 
The tyrannicides attributed to him by Pliny may have been statues of 
Brutus and Cassius. (J. W. Crowfoot, J.H.S. October, 1897, pp. 321-362 ; 
1 plate, 1 cut.) 

Ariarathes IX. —In Alhen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 415-418, J. Six identifies as 
a portrait of Ariarathes IX, son of Mithradates, a head found on the west 
slope of the Acropolis and published in Athen. Mitth. XXI, pi. s, by 
Schrader. This conclusion is reached by a comparison with coins which 
Imhoof believed to represent Mithradates, but which Reinach has shown 
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to belong to Ariarathes. A statue to Ariarathes in Athens is most prob- 
able for the year 88 B.C., at which time he was nineteen years old, an age 
which agrees well with the character of the head. 

Statue of a Stepbanepborus from Smyrna. — In the R. Arch.. 
XXXI, 1897, pp. 341-342, pi. xix, S. Reinach publishes a drawing from 
Peiresc's manuscript. It represents a draped male figure with a gai-land 
about his head. The inscription, C.I.G. Ill, No. 3194, reads : 

'H crwoSos t5>v fiAiVTuiv t^s fJ-iyaXr/s Ocai irpo iroXe- 
cus ®e(riJ.o<f)6fiov Aiij/jL-r/Tpoi MrfTpoSoipov 'Ep/xoye- 
vovs Tov ^rjTpoBatpou MaTpeav (TV/ifiapTvpa N . . . 
TOV (TT£^avrj^opov. 

The statue came from Smyrna, and was formerly in the collection of 
Federico Contarini in Venice. The drawing is published in the hope of 
eliciting some information concerning the statue or the Contarini collection. 
Scopas Minor. — In Rom. Mitth. XII, pp. 144-147, E. Loewy publishes 
an appendix to his article on "Scopa Minore" (cf. Am. J. Arch. 1897, 
p. 406), in which he adds four more examples to the collection there given. 
These are a bronze disc (unpublished) in the Provinzial-Museum at Bonn, 
a medallion from a terra-sigillata vase (Gaz. Arch. VI, pi. SO), another 
bronze disc (Gaz. Arch. XI, pi. 6), and a marble relief in the Louvre 
(fig. 2). 

VASES AND FAXNTnua 

New Fragment of Mycenaean Painting. — In the R. Arch. XXXf, 
1897, pp. 374-380, pi. xx, B. Pharmakowski publishes a fragment of painting 
found in 1893' at Mycenae by a Roumanian archaeologist and subsequently 
presented to the museum at Bucharest. The plate is a reproduction of the 
Annates de la Societe impe'riale arche'ologique de Saint-Petersbourg, Vol. IX, 
pi. iii, and the text is a rfeume of Pharmakowski's Russian article which 
accompanied the original publication. The fragment represents the right 
arm, shoulder, and part of the neck and breast of a person holding a flower, 
or rather a bud. The upper arm is encircled by a blue armlet, the neck by 
a red necklace. Outlines are drawn in yellow, the background is blue, and 
the flesh parts brown, showing that a man is represented. Incised lines are 
used in some places, apparently as an aid to the painter's hand. Three 
periods of Mycenaean painting may be distinguished : first, that represented 
by this fragment: incised lines, outlines of a color different from back- 
ground and interior, no trace of shading ; second, that represented by the 
fresco of the persons with asses' heads : no incised lines, outlines of a color 
difl^erent from background and interior, attempts at shading ; third, that of 
the bull of Tiryns : no outlines of a particular color, figures of one color, 
hatched shading. The new fragment shows marked Egyptian influence, 
but also the beginnings of independent observation of nature. 

Survival of Mycenaean Ornament. — The influence of the Mycenaean 
art in the Rhodian and early Attic vases has been already pointed out, but 
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its survival in other fields is the subject of an ai'ticle by S. Wide in 
Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 233-258, illustrated by pi. vi, and twenty-eight 
cuts in the text. While on the mainland the geometric style shows traces 
of Mycenaean influence only near the end of its existence, on the islands 
the influence of the earlier style is more marked. This is proved by the 
examination of thii-teen vases, chiefly from Crete, which in their decoration 
show motifs foreign to the strict geometric ornamentation, but easily derived 
from forms common in Mycenaean art. This leads to the conclusion that 
the Mycenaean art was stronger and lasted longer on the islands than 
on the mainland, and consequently that its centre must have been either 
on the islands, as at Crete or Rhodes, or on the Asiatic coast. Another field 
in which Mycenaean influence survives is in the bronze ornaments from 
Hallstatt. Seven examples are cited which show in their decoration varia- 
tions on characteristic Mycenaean types. If this is correct, the connection 
between Hallstatt and Mycenae is too marked to be the result of mere acci- 
dent. This seems to show that the commonly received date (c. 800 B.C.) of 
the Hallstatt civilization is somewhat too late, and that those are right who 
would date it a century or two earlier. This, however, is to be noted, that 
we have as yet no fixed date for the passing of the Mycenaean civilization 
from the islands or the East, even if 1000 B.C. be accepted for the mainland. 
It seems more probable that the Mycenaean art came into Northern Europe 
by way of the Danube than by way of the Adriatic, for the Ionian art is in 
many ways the heir of the Mycenaean, while the absence of Mycenaean 
objects at Olympia shows that this influence scarcely reached the west coast 
of Greece. If this is right, the Hungarian bronze age must have already 
passed, for this shows but very scanty traces of the influence of Mycenae. 

Early Vases from Aegina. — Some of the fragments of vases, which 
B. Sta'is discovered in a shaft near the so-called temple of Aphrodite on 
Aegina, are described in great detail by L. Pallat in Athen. Mitth. XXII, 
pp. 264-333, pis. vii, viii, and further illustrated by forty-two figures in 
the text. The article is concerned only with the oldest fragments, which 
may be divided into three classes. The Mycenaean period is represented 
by only three fragments. More numerous are the geometric specimens, 
whicii in general cannot be distinguished from the Attic products, and in 
some cases approach in decoration the late geometric and early Attic styles. 
The earlier observation that this neighborhood was especially rich in proto- 
Corinthian fragments, which in many cases were different from the best- 
known examples of this style, is confirmed by these finds, and these 
fragments are subjected by Dr. Pallat to a very exhaustive examination, 
according to the different forms represented. This part of the article can- 
not be summarized, as it is a description of a great number of fragments, 
many of them very small, with special reference to the clay, color, and 
technical execution, as well as the designs employed in decoration. AVhile 
all show the general character of the proto-Corinthian vases, they differ from 
the usual styles and from one another in many details of material, color, 
and size. This examination confirms the opinion that the proto-Corinthian 
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developed from a geometric style, but it also shows that this technique was 
not confined to small vessels but extended to all sizes. These discoveries 
also furnish much information as to the development of this style, about 
which we have hitherto had but little information. The early Attic shows 
a very similar course, and its relation to the proto-Corinthian has already 
been pointed out. The old Corinthian style (c. 700 B.C.) is the direct suc- 
cessor of the proto-Corinthian, and this find shows the transition, and also 
that the later form treats the material badly and draws more carelessly, as 
if called forth by the desire for rapid production. This is illustrated by a 
number of fragments, including one with a fragmentary and unintelligible 
Corinthian inscription. 

The most important vase in this mass, and one of the most important 
found in Aegina, belonging with the platter and the griffin-headed vase, is 
a pitcher with very wide neck, of which only the neck and part of the 
shoulder are preserved. The shoulder shows a procession of three rams, 
from each of which hangs a man. As the fragments make the size of the 
vase certain, it appears that the design could not have been repeated three 
times in full, and we must suppose that on the missing fragment the mouth 
of the cave of Polyphemus was indicated, from which the last ram had only 
partly issued. If this is correct, this is the earliest illustration of this 
Homeric episode. The style of this vase seems to distinguish it from early 
Attic and proto-Corinthian, though it shows analogies to both. A later 
example of the same style is the griffin-headed vase. Perhaps they represent 
a local style. 

Vase from Aegina. — In Athen. Mitlh. XXII, pp. 259-264, G. Loeschcke 
discusses a vase in the British Museum, formerly in the possession of 
Castellani, and identical with a vase from Aegina mentioned by Gerhard 
{Arcli. Intelligenzhlatt, 1837, p. 95). When Castellani bought the vase it 
was said to have been found at Santorin, and has therefore been used 
wrongly in connection with the history of art, e. g. by RayetrCollignon, 
Ce'ramique grecque, 52, and Brunn, Kunstgeschichte, I, 136. The vase is a 
pitcher ending in a griffin's head, decorated with conventional patterns, and 
with aninrals on the shoulder. No conclusions as to place of manufa.cture 
can be drawn from its discovery at Aegina, for the vases of Aegina show 
the history of Aeginetan trade rather than manufacture. This is clear even 
from the small collection of Aeginetan fragments in the museum at Bonn, 
most of which were found on the site of the old city, or near the temple of 
" Aphrodite." This list includes examples from Cyprus, Jf aucratis, Fikel- 
lura (i. e. Samos), but for the most part consists of fragments of Attic and 
Argive pottery. This abundance of imported vases at all periods shows 
that there can have been no large native manufacture, unless of common 
household utensils. The only certain products of Aeginetan potteries are 
the tiles of the temple of Athena.. 

Proto- Attic Amphora in Athens. — . In the 'E<^. 'Apx- 1897, pp. 67-86, 
pis. V, vi, Louis Couve publishes and discusses an amphora of proto-Attic 
style in the National Museum in Athens. This vase came from Peiraeus. 
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It was bought in 1880 by the Archaeological Society (IlpaKT. 'Ap;(aioX. 'Eratp. 
1888, p. 6). It is mentioned Bed. Phil. W. 1888, p. 1483. The present 
number in the museum is 353. This amphora is large (1.10 m. in height), 
and was intended for a monument on a grave. It has a wide mouth and 
neck, with two handles rising from the shoulder of the vase and joining 
the neck about two-thirds of the way up. The front of the neck is 
adorned with a cock admirably and naturally repi-esented. The body of 
the vase is round and full. The main adornment is a chariot drawn by 
four horses. In the chariot stands a man. Opposite the horses is a 
great lion, conventionally treated. The colors are black and violet on a 
ground of the reddish-yellow clay. In the vacant spaces are circles of dots, 
spirals, a bit of angular meander, and palmettes. On the shoulder of the 
vase are painted rays, and the same are found just above the foot. About 
the lip is a band of parallel broken lines, and a similar band encircles the 
lower part of the vase. Above this is a band of angular meanders arranged 
diagonally. The handles are adorned with rays and spirals, and a braid- 
pattern (Flechtmuster) adorns the neck beside the handle. The horses 
remind one of those on the Melian amphorae, though the style is here more 
developed. Little Oriental influence is seen, the style being chiefly geometri- 
cal, with some survivals of Mycenaean ornament. Amphorae are divided 
into three classes : (I) Wide neck, almost as wide as the belly, which is 
much rounded ; handles at each side attached to the belly ; high foot in the 
form of a truncated cone. To this class belong, e. g., the Melian amphorae. 
Then the belly is lengthened, and this form appears in a Boeotian amphora. 
A series of large amphorae from Eretria have this form, though their 
handles are different. This class is not Attic. It disappears early, to appear 
again in the third century B.C. (2) Large vessels ; belly only slightly con- 
tracted below, so that the foot is large ; short neck, curving to join the curve 
of the belly. This type is not known in the Dipylon style, and but four 
specimens of it exist. (3) The chief type of the Attic amphorae, recognized 
by its cylindrical neck clearly separated from the shoulder, with two straight 
handles joining the neck to the belly. The development of this class is 
discussed. The vase under discussion belongs to the proto-Attic style, which 
follows the Dipylon style. It is to be classed with the crater from Aegina 
{Arch. Zeit. 1882, pis. 9, 10), the amphora representing Heracles and Nessus 
{Am. Denk. I, p. 57), the amphorae with horses' heads, and the amphorae 
with Sirens (Wv. MoDO-aoi/, Nos. 221, 903, 904, 1003), though there are 
differences between all these. In this vase, the cock has sepulchral signifl- 
ciince. Its naturalistic treatment shows that the bird was familiar to the 
artist, while the lion, which is conventionally treated, was not. 

An Early Greek Vase in Stockholm. — In the National Museum at 
Stockholm is an amphora, brought from Athens in 1847. It has a small 
foot, large round body, cylindrical neck with flat horizontal rim, and two 
handles set on the upper part of the body slanting slightly outward. The 
lower part is coated with dark glaze-paint, leaving stripes of the clay 
ground ; round the middle is a band of parallel horizontal lines, and on the 
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neck a broad stripe filled with vertical zig-zags ; while the main decoration 
is on the upper part of the body between the handles, in quadrangular 
spaces framed on the sides by bands of parallel vertical lines. In all these 
details of shape and decoration and in several minor points, the vase coiTe- 
sponds with four others, one in Paris, one at Leyden, and two in Athens, 
which are all from Boeotia. The shoulder ornament of the Stockholm vase 
consists, on the back, of two round spots made of concentric circles, and on 
the front, of a grazing stag, somewhat too slender, but truer to nature than 
the ordinary stags of the geometric style. There is no full-ornament, but the 
entire body of the stag is dappled, partly with white spots on the dark 
paint, partly with black spots on the clay ground. This is a distinctly 
Oi'iental feature (cf. lihodian vases and a Clazomenae sarcophagus in 
Berlin). The decoration of the two vases at Athens is entirely geometric, 
but the Paris and Leyden vases have the Oriental lion. The Stockholm vase 
is certainly Boeotian, and represents the beginning of the influence of 
Eastern motives on Boeotian art. (S. Wide, Jb. Arch. I. 1897, pp. 195-199 ; 
1 pi., 2 cuts.) 

Flask from Boeotia. — In Rom. Mitth. XII, pp. 105-110, L. PoUak 
publishes a Boeotian vase from the collection of the late Count Tyszkiewicz. 
It is a soldier's flask, flat on one side, slightly convex on the other, made 
from a brownish-yellow clay, and decorated in dull brown. The chief 
decoration is a gorgoneion, probably bearded, and surrounded by nineteen 
snakes, symmetrically arranged. Back of the handle is an inscription in 
Boeotian characters, $i^a8as i/J.' fwoipea-e. 

The character of the writing shows that the vase dates from the last 
third of the sixth century, which makes it the oldest signed Boeotian vase. 
As is the case with the other signed vases, it shows the conservatism of the 
Boeotian potters. The gorgoneion is new on Boeotian ware, and on this vase 
recalls the East Greek type. The beard, but not the snakes, is found in 
Corinthian art, and the snakes are usually lacking in Chalcidian work. The 
symmetrical arrangement of the snakes is known in Cyrene and Attica, and 
confirms the suggestion of Studniczka, as to the arrangement of the twelve 
snakes about the head of Phobus on the pseudo-Hesiodic Shield of Heracles, 
which is a product of the same region about a century and a half before 
the vase. 

■Winged Athena. — Rmn. Mitth. XII, pp. 307-317, pi. xii, contains a 
publication by h. Savignoni of a black-figured vase from the Faina collection 
ill Orvieto, which has already been described by Korte {Annali, 1877, p. 128, 
No. 12 m). It is a cup about 114 mm. high and 133 mm. in diameter, of 
the fine red clay used in Attic vases, and with the decoration in glossy black 
varnish. The important part of the decoration consists of two figures of 
Athena. On the one side is the goddess in long Ionic chiton, with spear, 
shield and helmet, but without the aegis. On the other she is represented 
in similar costume and attitude, but without the spear, the aegis extended 
over the left arm, and a pair of curved wings. In spite of the style these 
wings led Korte to consider the vase as Etruscan, while it has also been 
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cited to confirm Brunii's theory of the vases. The technique of the vase 
shows plainly the Attic origin, and the winged Athena' is not wholly un- 
known. Such a figure occurs on a Boeotian coin which points to a prototype 
at least as early as the fourth century. A scarabaeus from Amatunte in 
Cyprus shows another example somewhat earlier than the coin. With this 
may be compared a figure ou the sarcophagus from Clazomenae at Berlin 
(Ant. Denk. I, pi. 44), and also the frieze from the treasury of the Cnidians 
at Delphi, whei'e the goddess is certainly winged. Such a winged Athena, 
then, is not merely a late production, but belongs in early and distinctively 
Ionic art, whose influence on Attic is further shown by this vase. The two 
types of the goddess may be traced to the early conceptions of her as a 
goddess of war, or from a still more primitive view as a goddess of the air. 
In the latter capacity only she is winged, and caiTies the aegis, an admirable 
picture of the thunder storm. It is to be noted that on the Boeotian coin 
Athena not only extends the aegis but also brandishes the thunderbolt of 
Zeus. It is a type due to Oriental influence, and to this source may be due 
its revival in Macedonian times. 

Inscribed Oenochoe In the Rom. Mittli. XII, pp. 110-111, L. PoUak 

describes a bronze jug from Chieti in the Abruzzi, bearing on its base the 
inscription ■)(6Xii in the Chalcidian alphabet, though whether Euboean or 
Italian must remain uncertain. This is important as furnishing document- 
ary evidence for the origin of this form of oenochoe. 

Silenus and Midas. — On pi. xiii of Vol. XXII of the Athen. Miltl. 
is published a small black-figured vase from Eleusis, which is discussed by 
H. BuUe in the same volume, pp. 387-404. The vase is fragmentary, but seems 
on one side to have a ploughing scene, while the front showed Silenus 
brought in fetters before King Midas. The only other archaic vase with 
this scene is a black-figured cup in the Louvre, but the series reaches from 
the middle of the sixth to the beginning of the fourth century. The early date 
of this vase shows that the story owed its popularity not to the Satyr drama, 
but to popular ti'adition or some epic narrative. The Eleusinian vase stands 
alone in the introduction of Hermes, who does not belong to this story, and is 
probably transferred by the painter from bther mythical scenes. The Mace- 
donian and Phrygian versions of the Midas story must be kept carefully 
apart. In the latter only does Midas have ass's ears, a reminiscence of his 
original character as theriomorphic nature-spirit. His character as a spirit 
bringing moisture and fruitfulness can be traced even in our late sources. 
From northern Greece the story must have come to the Athenians, who, in 
the sixth century, can scarcely have thought of him except as king of a rich 
country, and perhaps this led to a ploughing scene on the reverse of the 
vase. On a London vase the woman who accompanies Midas bears the name 
Europa, a name known in northern Greece, and probably connected with 
Midas in that legend. The cylix of Ergotimus does not represent this 
legend, but a capture of a drunken Silenus by peasants, who celebrate their 
good fortune on the other side of the vase. The capture of such a spirit, 
either to get the benefit of his wisdom or for protection against his mischief. 
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is found in legends of other lands, and in Greece such a story is known in 
Tanagra (Pans. IX, 20, 4), where a Triton takes the place of a Satyr. Greek 
tradition in literature and on the vases shows many traces of a belief iu the 
mischievous and spiteful nature of the Satyrs and SUeni. 

Polyphemus. — In the R. Arch. XXXI, 1897, pp. 28-37 (6 figs.), P. Per- 
drizet publishes a black-figured Attic lecythus in the Rhousopoulos collec- 
tion in Athens. The painting on the vase represents Polyphemus reclining 
in a cave. In his left hand he holds a club. Before him is a ram, under 
whose belly a man is tied. The man holds a sword in his hand. A second 
ram with a man under him follows the first. This is the most complete 
representation in vase-painting of the adventure of Odysseus. Other repre- 
sentations are discussed. The opinion is expressed that the incomplete rep- 
resentations are not abbreviations of a larger picture, but are incomplete 
because they did not need completeness in order to be understood. Types 
of Odysseus under the ram are known in bronze and terra-cotta, as well as 
in vase-painting. Black-figured vases have the scene of the ram and also 
the scene of the putting out of the Cyclops's eye, but neither is common on 
red-figured vases. A third scene — Odysseus offering wine to the Cyclops — 
has not yet been found in vase-painting, but occurs later on sarcophagi and 
lamps. The cave, which appears on the Eretrian lecythus with a represen- 
tation of two of the companions of Odysseus turned into swine (published 
by Ziehen, Festschrift fur Ove.rheck, p. 120), is explained as the sty of Circe. 

The Crater from Orvieto and the Expression of Faces on Greek 
Vases. — In the Monuments Grecs, Nos. 23-2.5 (1895-1897), pp. 7-52, 12 figs., 
P. Girard discusses the attempts of Greek vase-painters to represent feel- 
ings, emotions, and the like. Especial attention is paid to the treatment of 
the eye. Turning to the painting representing the Argonauts on the crater 
from Orvieto in the Louvre, Salle G, No. 311, Girard shows that the scene 
represented is probably Heracles rebuking the Argonauts for their long stay 
at Lemnos (Apoll. Rhod. I, 865 ff.). At any rate, this painting shows great 
care and some ability in the portrayal of feelings by the expressions of the 
faces. This connects it rather with Polygnotus than with Micon, whose 
paintings in the Anaceum are not so accurately described as to enable us 
to tell just what scenes he represented. The theories of previous writers 
concerning the Orvieto vase are discussed at length. 

Caeneus and the Centaurs. — A large red-figured celebe or crater at 
Harrow has a design of Caeneus and the Centaurs, of great boldness and 
originality, belonging to the later period of the cycle of Euphroiiiiis. It 
varies the usual grouping by introducing a third Centaur, and makes of 
each of the figures a distinct and very forcible type. Caeneus, as is usual 
on vases and reliefs, is buried in the ground to the waist ; and the Centaurs 
are hurling stones and pine trees upon him. The body of one of them, who 
stands with back to the spectator, is a remarkable piece of fore-shortening. 

In origin, probably, the battle of Centaurs and Lapiths was a struggle 
between wood-spirits, as seen in mountain storms, the Lapiths being later 
humanized for the sake of contrast. From the storm, perhaps, come the 
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pine trees and stones of the Caeneus myth ; but the pine tree is elsewhere 
in Greek legend, as in the case of Pentheus and of Sinis, associated with 
ritual of human sacrifice, and stone-throwing is in various instances a cei'e- 
mony for producing fertility. The curious upright portion of the half- 
buried Caeneus, also called Elateius, points to a custom of burying a human 
I'epresentative of the pine-ti'ee spirit, and overwhelming him with stones, in 
order to promote the gi-owth of pine trees. The change of sex attributed 
to Caeneus is paralleled, if not explained, in the disguise of Pentheus. 
(E. A. Gardner, J.H.^. October, 1897, pp. 294-305; 1 pi., 1 cut.) 

The Return of Persephone. — A new representation of the return of 
Persephone is found on a red-figured Attic crater from Falerii, now in the 
Berlin Museum, and published by P. Hartwig, Rirni. Mittli. XII, pp. 89-104. 
The decoration is in two rows, the lower containing on each side a lion and 
bull facing each other. The upper row contains ten figures. On one side 
the central figure is the goddess just emerging from the lower world, on the 
other this place is occupied by Hermes. Around the divinities dance eight 
so-called satyrs. On their foreheads are upright horns, the face and beard 
are given a goat-like appearance, and all have short tails. The significance 
of these figures is the most important point in connection with this avoSo^. 
Two types may be distinguished, — A, with human feet, represented by five 
vases or fragments, including the new crater ; B, with goat's feet, also found 
on five vases. On one of the latter group it is certain that actors are shown, 
and this is also possible for two of the first group. In some cases, however, 
they are rightly called Panes ; and if this name can be applied to the dancers 
of the Berlin vase, we have a picture of the return of the goddess who 
brings the spring, first seen with delight in the woods where the Panes 
dwell. The return of Persephone is certainly shown on three Attic vases, 
and Hartwig also finds it on two vases which Robert {Arch. March. 
pp. 194 ff.) has explained as the rising of the nymph of a spring. On three 
of the four vases from the middle of the fifth century, the scene takes place 
in the presence of these goat-demons, which otherwise occur singly or with 
Hermes, and in one instance certainly represents a chorus. This raises the 
question whether all these vases are not concerned with mimetic represen- 
tations, and whether these figures are not the rpdyoi or Ttrvpot, in distinc- 
tion from the crdrvpoi and cretXijvoi'. This must, for the present, be left 
unanswered; but it does not seem possible to be content with the simple 
name Panes or Panisci for these creatures. Loeschcke has shown that they 
are unknown in archaic art, but are comparatively frequent during the fifth 
century, when the drama was developing. The new vase belongs to the 
period of transition from the severe to the fine style, as do apparently all 
the other craters of this shape with decoration in two rows of figures. This 
style is used for other forms, as well as for the crater. A list of nineteen 
vases of this type is given. 

Encaustic Painting in Antiquity. — From the brief statements of Pliny 
and others in regard to encaustic painting, it has been learned that the ordi- 
nary process was twofold : (1) laying on the cold colors softened with Punic 
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wax, and perhaps a little oil, and (2) burning the paint in with a hot stick 
while at the same time blending the outlines of the separate patches of 
color. The artist could use only such coloi's and shades as he had already 
prepared, rapidly selecting from his color-box, as he worked, the shade most 
like each bit of color that he wished to represent. The use of hot wax 
colors was reserved especially for painting ships. It has further been sup- 
posed that the encaustic process, in the brilliancy of its effect, bore much 
the same relation to others that oil painting bears now. Accordingly, when 
certain Egyptian mummy portraits resembling oil painting were found, 
some years ago, it was thought that the encaustic work could be under- 
stood through them ; but as they date from the centuries after Christ, they 
could not, at best, be considered evidence for the work of Greek times. 

There is, however, other evidence which has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered. Vitruvius says (VII, 9) that walls treated with vermilion were 
finished by being treated and rubbed with a wax candle or linen cloths, as 
nude marble statues were treated, a process that the Greeks called yavwo-ts. 
It is recorded of Praxiteles that he prized most highly those of his marble 
statues that had received their circumlitio (yavoxns) from Nicias, the cele- 
brated encaustic painter. Certain other works of this Nicias are known or 
safely inferred to have been painted on marble. These are (1) a marble 
grave monument in Achaia (Pans. VII, 22, 6), on which a group of figures 
similar to those on Attic grave-reliefs was painted; (2) another painted 
grave monument (Plin. XXXV, 131), material not mentioned, but probably 
of marble, according to the custom of the time ; (3) a painting of Nemea 
sedens, probably a votive tablet, which, on being brought to Rome in the 
time of Augustus, was set in the wall of the senate house, as if it were of 
marble, certainly not of wood. These facts seem to show that encaustic 
was the process used in painting marble. That it was so in architectural 
decoration is known from the building inscription of the Erechtheum and 
of the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus. In the latter case, it was also 
used on stucco. 

In the development of Greek art, sculpture, architecture, and painting 
go closely together. As to the time at which encaustic painting originated, 
Pliny mentions, as older artists in this kind, Polygnotus and Nicanor and 
Mnasilaus (or ArcesUaus) of Paros, also Elasippus of Aegina. The names 
which follow that of Polygnotus can belong, at latest, to the fifth century ; 
but as the sixth was the great period for marble sculpture in the Greek 
islands, we may conclude that the Parians, Nicanor and Mnasilaus, were 
contemporaries of Aristion of Paros and Archermus the Chian. The work 
of their time survives in the LySeas-stele. Other specimens of old Attic 
encaustic are the two pieces discussed by Dragendorff in the Jb. Arch. I. 
1897, 1 (Am. J. Arch. 1897, pp. 407-409). The subsequent development of the 
art may be traced, partly through its imitations in cheaper materials, as in 
the Attic cylixes and lecythi with white ground, and in the wall-paintings 
on white background of the Casa Tiberiana. Of the six paintings on 
marble found in Pompeii and Herculaneum (if they are Greek originals, 
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and not Roman copies), the one with the astragal-players is probably of 
the fifth century ; the others later, and the latest contemporary with the 
Alexander sarcophagus. 

We have, then, a tradition of encaustic painting on marble, traced through 
several centuries, which, while keeping pace with the progress of art in gen- 
eral, still, from technical necessities, retained its essential characteristics 
unchanged. Its effect is entirely unlike that of the Egyptian mummy por- 
traits. On the other hand, it is everywhere closely related to contemporary 
marble relief-work. A thorough study of the remains of encaustic, espe- 
cially of the painted sculpture on the Acropolis and of the Sidon sarcophagi, 
should be made before it is too late. 

The special merit of encaustic painting was not superior effectiveness, 
but durability. The wax painting of ships is especially said to have 
resisted the action of sun, wind, and salt water ; and the same quality was 
desired in architecture, and in pictures as well. In this it corresponds with 
marble, the most durable building material. It was, however, used also 
on wood (Vitr. IV, 2, 29), and on stucco, as we have seen in the case of 
Epidaurus. The same colors were used in this latter case as on marble, for 
the inscription mentions cyanus, the blue color actually found on the " Blue- 
beard " and on marble sculptures of the Acropolis. The use of encaustic on 
ivory is attested at least for the fourth and fifth centuries. But whatever 
the material, the style was such as especially suited marble ; and in contrast 
to fresco and tempera painting, the art was, like that of sculpture in marble, 
essentially Greek. (F. Winter, May [1897] meeting of Berlin Arch. Society, 
Arch. Anz. 1897, III, pp. 132-136.) 

Greek Braziers. — Since the original publication by Conze of the remains 
of Greek braziers of the Hellenistic epoch (Jh. Arch. I. 1890, pp. 118 ff.) 
many more specimens have become known ; and one, preserved entire, with 
the pot belonging to it, has been acquired by the Berlin Museum. It is 
said to have been found in the sea near lasus (Asia Minor), and, indeed, 
both parts of it are covered with sea-growths. The ware of both pieces is 
dark brown, with flecks of mica. The brazier is of the same size and con- 
sti'uction as the type restored from two separate fragments in Athens (I.e. 
p. 134), having the oblong draught hole in the side, perforated coal-pan 
above, and three handles in the upper rim, with bearded heads to support 
another vessel. The new specimen is, however, without ornament on the 
outside. The two-handled pot fits the top exactly, and shows clearly onij 
use of such utensils. A similar entire brazier was reported by von Duhn as 
.seen in the museum at Carthage in 1896 ; and the lower half of one, made 
not of clay but of lava, has been noticed by Petersen at Reggio. 

Analogous to these braziers are the fire-pots, of exactly similar plan but 
less artistic proportions, still in use in Mediterranean I'egions ; also the 
remains of vessels serving a similar purpose but of different shape, belong- 
ing to the Sixth City at Hissarlik {Arch. Anz. 1896, p. 108) ; and, less closely 
related, the tripods supporting fire-basins, seen on painted vases and on the 
skeleton cup from Boscoreale {Arch. Anz. 1896, p. 81). The oblong holes 
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in the standards found with large Dipylon vases may be a reminiscence of 
the draught holes in braziers. 

Among the additional specimens of handles, many are of the types classi- 
fied by Conze, but the following are new : 

(a) Silenus, with beard lying in separate strands on the projection. 

(6) Head rather of the philosopher type ; beard as in a; background 
deeply sunk so that the head stands in a sort of niche. 

(c) Bald head, with distorted features ; on the outside a gorgoneion (the 
second example found), with wings above the temples and two snakes tied 
under the chin ; below this a support curves down and back to the side of 
the basin. 

{il) A negro head, with lips projecting to form the support; on the out- 
side a Sirius (dog's or lion's head encircled by rays) ; and below this, on the 
outer sui'f ace of the basin , a female head in relief. 

(e) Another, with a third head, as in d, and an egg-and-tongue pattern 
around the rim. 

The new specimens are from Sicily, Lower Italy, Asia Minor, Rhodes, 
Thera, etc. (F. Winter, Jb. Arch.< L imi , pp. 160-167; 7 cuts.) 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Further Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Script. — New signs in 
both the linear and the pictographic systems have, been found, some of 
Hittite or Lydian affinities, as the spider, and others hieroglyphic. The 
two systems occur together, but the linear, perhaps derived from primitive 
linear drawing, is older. The early prevalence of inscribed objects in Crete 
may be due to the large soapstone deposits, the use of pictographic char- 
acters and of hard stone coming with increased skill in cutting. A newly 
discovered class of hard stone seals, of Mycenaean period, has the shape of 
modern signets, and is apparently derived from the earlier button-seal. The 
evidence of systematic grouping of the signs is increased. 

The most noteworthy inscribed object found in Crete is a piece of a stone 
libation table with three hollows, an exact model of an Egyptian table of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. It was found in the Dictaean cave, the reputed birth- 
place of Zeus, under a sacrificial stratum of Mycenaean epoch, in which 
terra-cotta libation cups are frequent. While the copying of so important a 
sacred utensil implies a strong Egyptian influence, at least, on the form of 
worship, the threefold receptacle has analogies with the earliest religious 
ideas of Greece, especially the Arcadian ritual for the dead, illustrated by 
Odysseus's triple offering of melicreton, wine, and water. On the table is 
an inscription in clearly cut linear characters, showing at least ten signs, 
some like known Cretan symbols, and some like hieroglyphics. This, the 
first known example of the use of these alphabetic or syllabic signs for a 
purpose not purely personal, can only be a formal dedication. It is appar- 
ently, at least, as old as 2000 b.c, and if so, it antedates by a thousand 
years the earliest Semitic inscription. 
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Among the remains of a prehistoric civilization in Egypt, belonging 
evidently to the indigenous population which vsras subdued by the invading 
Pharaohs, are trilateral and cylindrical seals, with characters similar to 
those on Cretan seals. This early system of writing was then not Aegean, 
but rather Mediterranean, belonging as well to this white-skinned Libyan 
race with European affinities in Africa, as to the inhabitants of the Greek 
coasts. That it struck deep root in Africa is shown by its survival to this 
day among the Tuaregs, a Berber tribe. On the other hand, the oldest speci- 
mens of the Nile valley show borrowing from Babylonian sources. In Asia 
it must have been for centuries completely superseded by the cuneiform 
system, only to emerge again in a developed form in the hands of the 
Phoenicians. 

Beyond such suggestions as that a sign with two peaks means mountain, 
or land; a plough, agriculture ; the spider, spinning; a goat and bowls, the 
possession of flocks and herds ; and groups of dots, numbers in the duodeci- 
mal system, no interpretation of the script is yet offered. (A. J. Evans, 
J.H.S. October, 1897, pp. 327-395; 2 pis., 4 tabs., 35 cuts.) 

Writing in Homer. — In the Nation, September 9, 1897, J. R. S. Sterrett 
discusses theories concerning the origin of the Phoenician alphabet from the 
hieroglyphs of Egypt, or the pictographs of the Hittites, or the pre-Hellenic 
characters discovei'ed by A. J. Evans in Crete and elsewhere. Sterrett 
accepts de Rouge 's theory that the Phoenicians derived their alphabet from 
Egypt. The early Aegean script is referred to in the Iliad (vi, 168 ff.) in 
the account of the " tokens of woe " which Bellerophon carried from Proetus 
to the king of Lycia. In the Nation, September 23, Sterrett gives an abstract 
of Ridgeway's article in J.H.S. , 1896, attributing to the Pelasgians the pro- 
duction of the objects called " Mycenaean." 

Attic Mortgage Stones. — In the Sitzungsberichte d. k. preuss. Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften, 1897, pp. 764-775, E. Ziebarth publishes twenty-two new 
Attic mortgage inscriptions, mostly fragmentary. All belong to the sec- 
ond half of the fourth century B.C. They add little to what was already 
known. The form and material of the stones are discussed. The inscrip- 
tions are often carelessly executed, evidently not by professional stone- 
cutters. The two mortgage inscriptions from Amorgos in the Central 
Museum at Athens (Nos. 24 and 64, in the Recueil des Inscriptions Juri- 
diques Grecques) are reprinted and discussed. In the first (No. 437 in Dit- 

tenberger's Sylloge), lines 7-9 read 

Ni- 

KocraptTT/s Tfj<i ywatKos (t) 
T^s NauK/oaTOUS Koi Kvpiov 
NavKpaTOws Koi Kara Tas 8i- 
aOi^Ko.'i . . . 

The second is preserved entire, and has been correctly published. The 
mortgage was the result of a judicial decision. 

Athenian Campaign of 412 B.C. — Kav^'adias discussed before the Ger- 
man Institute in Athens, February 2, 1898, an inscription discovered at the 
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foot of the Acropolis on the north, containing a decree of the senate and 
the people, moved by Alcibiades. It relates to events to be inferred from 
Thucydides, VIII, 23, 5 and 31, 1. lu 412 B.C. the Athenians had reoccupied 
Clazomenae. There remained only the enemies of Athens in Daphnus. 
This inscription shows that the Athenians had occupied Daphnus, and rati- 
fies the conduct of the generals. {Athen. March 5, 1898; Berl. Phil. W. 
March 12, 1898.) 

Ostrakon of Themistocles. — In Athen. Mitth. 1897, pp. 345-348, R. 
Zahn publishes a potsherd in Athens. This was found northwest of the 
Parthenon, and bears the inscription, ®£/it<r^0KA^s ^pedppUK. It is uncer- 
tain whether the ostracism is that of 483 or that of later date, when 
Themistocles was condemned. The addition of the demoticon is an inno- 
vation that is due to Cleisthenes. 

Honorary Inscriptions. — In B.C.H. XX, pp. 548-562, P. Perdrizet has 
continued an article of Lechat's {B.C.H. XIII, p. 514), in which were col- 
lected several cases of honorary inscriptions, decorated with the ordinary 
emblem of the city of the person honored. Here are collected seven more 
examples, partly from Delphi. (1) Marble stele from the Acropolis at 
Athens (C/.4. IV, 2, 51 6), bearing an inscription in honor of Alcetas of 
Syracuse, and the figure of a horse in repose. The horse galloping is com- 
mon on the coins of Syracuse, but the proxeny stelae do not reproduce the 
types accurately. (2) Fragment from Delphi, in honor of a Theban, as 
seems clear from the sculptured club of Heracles at the top of the slab. 
(3) Stele from Epidaurus (Caw. Fouilles, I, 111, No. 274), in honor of a 
Lampsacene, and showing an hippalectryon. The coins of Lampsacus show 
a protome of a winged horse, which the sculptor of this monument seems 
to have transformed. (4) Another stele of Epidaurus (Caw. I.e. No. 276) 
shows a female head to the left surrounded by three dolphins. The in- 
scription is mutilated, but this type is found on the coins of Syracuse. 
(5) Another fragment at Epidaurus shows an eagle flying to the right 
with a thunderbolt in his claws. The inscription is lost, but it may have 
referred to an Elean, though the coins of Elis usually show a serpent or hare 
in.stead of a thunderbolt in the eagle's claws. (6) From Delphi, in honor 
of a man of Cleitbr in Arcadia, about 300 B.C., and showing the bull charg- 
ing, which appears on coins of Cleitor between 370 and 240 B.C. (7) Another 
fragment from Delphi, showing a sphinx toward the left, the right forepaw 
resting on the shoulder of an amphora. The device is found on the coins 
of Chios, and the person honored is a certain Amphiclus, a name famous in 
the legends of Chios (Paus. VII, 4). An Amphiclus of Chios was hierom- 
nemon in the third century, and this inscription probably refers to him. 
Antigonus of Carystus, Hist. Mir. XV, mentions the custom "of putting 
emblems of the cities on such decrees, and shows that such devices were 
called irapda-rjfia. The two crows on the wagon, which he mentions as the 
irapda-rjuov of CrannoH in Thessaly, are found on three coins of that city. 
The custom seems to have been confined to the foui-th and third centuries, 
for no example has been found among the many proxeny decrees of the 
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second century found at Delphi. In general they seem to have been most 
frequent at the great paiiheUenic sanctuaries. 

Macedonian Documents. — In B.C.H. XXI, pp. 161-164, P. Perdrizet 
publishes a note on an inscription already noticed in B.C.H. XVIII, p. 420. 
The text is not yet in a satisfactory state, as an accurate copy and squeeze 
are lacking. It is supposed to come from Heraclea Lyncestis, and contains 
two documents which may have no connection. The second is the cursus 
honorum of Paulus Caelidius Fronto, whose nomen, if the copy is right, is 
very rare. The other document is the end of an imperial letter, perhaps by 
Hadrian, relating to the repairs on the roads. It seems likely that it was to 
the Heracleotes, and concerned the Via Egnatia which passed through the 
city. In connection with this insci'iption is published another, from Dimit- 
sos, 'H MaKtSovio, p. 428, in which is mentioned a ypaixixaroi^vXaKiov at 
Thessalonica. 

Inscription from Lebadea. — In Athen. Mitth. 1897, pp. 179-182, A. 
Wilhelm publishes an inscription from Lebadea referring to the building 
of a temple before 171 B-c, which was erected from the funds given to the 
Boeotian League by Antigonus IV Epiphanes. 

A Boeotian Name. — In B.C.H. XXI, p. 149, Perdrizet publishes a lead 
bullet at Tchinli-Kiosk bearing the word '0<f>€XTao, the Boeotian genitive of 
'0<^eA.Tas. The same name is on another bullet published by Vischer, and 
probably refers to the Boeotian Ophelias, who lived about 200 B.C. (Polyb. 
XX, 6). The name has not been found in Boeotian inscriptions, and seems 
to have been confined to one family, claiming descent from the mythical 
founder of Chaeronea. 

Inscriptions of Delphi. — In B.C.H. 1897, pp. 274-420, Th. Homolle 
publishes in uncials the results of the valuable epigraphical discoveries made 
in the course of the exploration of Delphi by the French School. Apart from 
the numerous decrees of proxeny, there is a series of brief inscriptions that 
serve as a commentary on Pausanias's description of the objects seen on the 
Sacred Way. Some of the most interesting of these are the following : 

[K]poT«)[v]taTai [4>ai)]XAov [toS Setvos 'AttoWmvi av€0r]K]av. (Paus. X, 9, 2.) 
[KopKvpatoi] T(07rdAA<ovi aveOev | [®J coito/xttos itroki Alyivd/rai. (Paus. X, 
9,3.) 

There are several inscriptions recording the names of the artists who made 
the statues of Areas, Apheidas, Azan, and Triphylus, which are mentioned 
as dedicated by the Tegeates (Paus. X, 5, 6). The statues themselves have 
disappeared. The offerings of the Lacedaemonians after Aegospotami are 
represented by several inscriptions bearing the names of the generals 
mentioned by Paus. X, 9, 7-11 : 

K[i/x/x] epios I IleAxio-yo | *E<^«rM)s. 

AlavriSrp | Hapdivtov | MtXij<nos | TettravSpos eirot [ij<r] e. 

®£<Mro/x7ros | Axmofi'Trov \ MaXtos | "Akmoi IkoUi. 

AvTOvo/jUK I Sanwow | 'EpeTpteijs. 

AiroXA.o8(upos I KoAAw^Svos | Tpofavios. 
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Another relic seems to record the offering of the hovptuK ra-jros (Paus. X, 
9, 12) ; at least in the letters Ao and 'Kpy, Homolle thinks he discovers the 
words Ao(vp«ov) and 'Kpy(ttoC), the dedicators. The ductus points to a 
period anterior to 456 B.C. The event took place in 547 (cf. Hdt. I, 82). 
There are also interesting fragments, such as the dedication made by Calli- 
machus, the polemarch at Marathon (Paus. X, 10, 3), and that of the 
Tarentines (Paus. X, 10, 6). 

Inscriptions relating to the Topography of Delphi, — B.C.H. XX, 
605-639, contains a report of a paper read by Th. Homolle before the French 
School at Athens, January 29, 1896, in which he presented some inscriptions 
from Delphi, which have special importance for the topography of the 
sanctuary. 

(1) Ex voto of the Argivee, Paus. X, 10, 5. A large hemicycle stands 
next to the rectangular structure, identified with the offering of L5'sander. 
The stones which bore the statues are carefully shaped, concave in front, 
and easily identified. They were inscribed with the names of the statues, 
and also the signature of the artist. The inscriptions give the legendary 
genealogy of the kings of Argos, as far as Heracles, but the bases with the 
names of Danaus and Hypermnestra have not yet been found. All the 
inscriptions for the statues are retrograde, though in good characters of 
the fourth century. The artist, Antiphanes of Argos, who had made other 
works for Delphi, signs his name in the same characters, but written from 
left to right. The figures did not form a real group, but were simply 
placed next one another, and, as there were ten in all, did not even have so 
much unity as could be attained by a central figure. 

(2) Dedicatory inscription of the Treasury of the Athenians. This has 
been found in fragments on eight stones, having a total length of 9.293 ro.. 
It is in old Attic characters, but in a Macedonian hand. It does not agree 
exactly with Paus. X, 11, 5, but reads 'Adtvaxoi T[o]t 'AwdAAoi'[i diro MeSJoi/ 
aKlfioffjivia T€i Mapa^[o]vi /x[axes]. The inscription was not on the build- 
ing, but on the terrace at the south of the Treasury, and, in later times, this 
terrace had been so altered as to end with the seventh stone, and the letters 
on iidxa had been removed. The new position of the seventh stone, at the 
corner, is shown by a decree of proxeny prior to 201 B.C., which is cut on 
the other face. This mutilation must have been due to a necessary change 
in the course of the Sacred Way, for only imperative reasons would have 
led to the mutilation of so important a monument. The modern hand in 
the inscrijjtion shows that it is not the original. Causes of damage were 
not lacking in the fourth century, and Aeschines alludes to a restoration of 
votive offerings of the Persian Wars. The new inscription evidently sought 
to reproduce the old. The copy shows the ^ and O. As the inscription is 
not on the Treasury itself, and the marks on the stones show that the basis 
was covered with offerings, the inscription must apply to these rather than 
to the building. It is also later than the construction of the Treasury ; but 
this latter can only have been built after the battle of Marathon, for the 
Athenian victories of 506 B.C. were acknowledged by the building of the 
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portico. The only ancient writer besides Pausanias wlio mentions the Treas- 
ury is Xenophon, who dedicated there a statue of Apollo (Anab. V, 3, 5). 
When the building was destroyed, it is hard to say ; but the state of the 
sculptures seems to prove that it was early buried and protected by a mass 
of earth. 

(3) The inscription of the great altar. The altar was naturally a very 
important point in the arrangement of the sanctuary, and, as such, it is men- 
tioned by Pans. X, 14, 7, and Hdt. IX, 81 ; IT, 135. Two stones yield the 
inscription Xiot 'AjroAAwvt tov Poifxav. The letters are of the fifth century, 
and belong to a monument older than Herodotus. It is perhaps due to the 
battle of Mycale. The altar itself has also been found, in the axis of the 
temple, but with a different orientation. It seetns to have had a length of 
5.88 m., and a depth of 2 m. At the southeast corner is a very carefully cut 
inscription : AtX^ol i8u)Kav XtW Trpo/juivTiiav, in characters which seem to 
indicate the third century, though in that case it must be the renewal of an 
ancient inscription. The steps of the altar show places for stelae, and the 
discoveries in the neighborhood show that this was one of the im^aviaraToi 
TojTOt, and, as might be expected, especially, favored by the Chians. Seven 
inscriptions, some of considerable length, and others very fragmentary, in 
honor of Chians are published in extenso, and, on p. 629, a revised list of the 
Chian Hieromnemones is given supplementing that of Pomtow {F.D. 517, 
834). To some of these it seems possible to assign approximate dates, in 
the late third and early second centuries B.C.; a time when Chios played a 
prominent part in the Eastern world. The inscriptions show that the city 
took care to keep its offering in good repair, and that the altar was in special 
charge of the Chian Hieromnemon. In the second century, the importance 
of the altar is shown by the placing near it of the statue with which the 
Delphians honored Eumenes. The altar seems to have been kept in repair 
until the latest period of the sanctuary. The last inscription of the Chians 
is a basis with the inscription : 'O S^/ios o XtW ^ijo-ivoi/ | Skv^Vou Xiov | 
'AiroAA.a>vi Xlvdii^, almost identical with C.I. A. IT, 1171, placed by Kohler a 
little before the time of Augustus. The situation of the altar seems to 
have been fixed by earlier usage, for it is in this region that the soil shows a 
mass of ashes containing in regular layers fragments of bronze and terea- 
cotta extending from the sixth century back into Mycenaean times, and 
reaching to the virgin soil. 

(4) Inscriptions of the Lesche of Cnidus. The indications of the posi- 
tiou of this building in Paus. X, 25, 1 ; 26, 4, are not very distinct ; but the 
situation, to the right and above the spring Cassotis, has been determined 
by an inscription (KwStW 6 Sa/io$ to avaXaixfia *AiroAAo)w) in a retaining 
wall. In this neighborhood have also been found other inscriptions giving 
the proxeny to Cnidians, two of which are published in full. The retaining 
wall could only have been built by the Cnidians for an edifice in which 
they were particularly interested, i. e. the Lesche. On the terrace have 
been found the foundations of a rectangular building, which seems to have 
been destroyed by an earthquake or violent inundation of the tori-ent 
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Rhodini. On the north side, the building is protected by the polygonal 
wall of the temenos. It was not accessible on the short sides, at the east 
and west. The terrace is only a little longer than the building, but it is 
3.28 m. broader, so that it was on the south side, which alone was accessible, 
that the building received light. It was a rectangular structure, closed 
ou all sides, but, perhaps, with several doors on the south. Inside, eight 
columns, probably of wood, supported the roof. It was probably lighted by 
windows. It was not a portico or treasury, but a large hall giving to the 
painter the largest wall space under the best conditions of light. The paint- 
ings began at the entrance, aud ran along the side walls, and then across 
the back. A discussion of their arrangement is promised by M. HomoUe. 
The Lesche enables us to determine the position of the tomb of Neoptolemus, 
of which no trace seems to have survived, but which must have been near 
the gi-eat group of nine Thessalian princes. 

An Athenian Dedication at Delphi. — March 11, 1896, M. Colin 
presented at the French School a discussion of an inscription found at 
Delphi, in June, 1895. It is on a base of gray limestone which once sup- 
ported a tripod, and, owing to the roughness of the stone and the shallow 
cutting, is by no means easy to read. It is a dedication by the Athenian 
Demus to Apollo, made by ten 'I]£pojrotol ot t^v IlvftaSa dyayovTCs. These 
cannot be either of the boards of ten mentioned by Aristotle (JPol. Ath. 54), 
but a specially elected commission, perhaps chosen for their connection with 
Delphi, or their wealth; for among the names are some mentioned by 
Demosthenes as borne by the richest men in Athens. As Lycurgus is one 
of the commission, the inscription must be earlier than 324 B.C., and as the 
name of Demades also appears on the stone, it is probably later than 
331 B.C., as only after that date could Lycurgus and Deuiades be expected 
to act together. It is possible that the occasion for this embassy was tlie 
dedication of the new temple at Delphi. A proxeny decree in honor of 
Demades has been found at Delphi, headed by a relief representing Athena, 
Apollo, and Delphus. {B.C.B. XX, pp. 675-677.) 

Inscriptions from Delphi. — In B.C.H. XX, pp. 466-496, P. Perdrizet 
publishes the first series of inedited texts relating to the connection of 
Delphi with Thrace and Macedon, countries concerning which epigraphic 
documents are rare. 

(1) A decree of proxeny in honor of the four sons of Cersebleptes, the 
famous Odrysian king, of whose descendants nothing was hitherto known, 
except that one son had been a hostage at the court of Philip of Macedon. 
This inscription names lolaus, Poseidonius, Medistas, and Teres, who alone 
bears a Thracian name. The inscription agrees with one from the Acropo- 
lis {C.I. A. IV, 2, 65 6) in the spelling 'E-epfT^fiXiirrrj^, which is to be pi-e- 
ferred to the form KeptTo^Xfirrrji found in the MSS. The date of the decree 
is probably 351-350. 

(2) A decree of proxeny in honor of Nearchus, son of Androtimus the 
Ci'etan, who is the well-known admiral of Alexander. The inscription con- 
firms the statement of Diodorus (XIX, 69, 1) and Arrian (Ind. 88), and 
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shows an error in Stepliauus Byzantinus. Perdrizet inclines to the opinion, 
that not Nearchus bnt his father came from Crete to Amphipolis. 

(3) A decree of proxeny of the fourth century in honor of a citizen of 
Europus in Macedoii. Two towns of this name are known, one on the 
Axius and the other on the Rlioidias. The former was the more important, 
and is probably the place meant. MaxaTos, the person honored, bears a 
name well known in Macedon, as it was borne by the famUy which ruled 
the Elymiotis as the vassals of the king of Pella. His father's name, 
Sa/3aTTapas, is new, but seems formed from the name of the Thracian god 
Sebadius. 

(4r) A long inscription conferring the proxeny and other honors on 
Cotys, son of Pai^Sos ('Pa^Sos, 'Pa^8)/s), which cannot be later than 
201 B.C., and seems to belong to the latter part of the third century. 
Two kings of this name are known, one the father of Cersobleptes (382-358 
B.C.), the other Cotys II, an ally of Perseus against the Romans. Each of 
these kings was the son of a Seuthes. The Cotys of the inscription may well 
be the grandfather of the enemy of the Romans. Two facts seem clear 
from the inscription : (1) The Odrysians regained in great measure their 
independence during the wars after Alexander's death. (2) They were 
governed by the family of their ancient kings, as is clear from the fact that 
this decree renews a proxeny already granted to the family, a reference 
probably to the honor given the sons of Cersebleptes and their descendants. 
As intermediary in showing the good-will of the king, there is mentioned 
Tyrillus (the name is new) of i^eapolis, the nearest Macedonian city to the 
Odrysians. The father of Cotys bears a Thracian name, perhaps identical 
with that of the king of the epic, whose name has been hellenized into the 
form Rhesus. 

(5) The dedicatory iiisoription of Q. Minucius Q. f . Rufus to the Pythian 
Apollo was copied by Cyriacus, and has since disappeared and been redis- 
covered several times, for the last time by the French in 1896. With this 
inscription are to be connected two others : one, a fragment of a Delphian 
decree in horror of a Minucius, son of Quintus, for his bravery against the 
Scordistae and other Thracians. This cannot be the legate Q. Minucius, 
but M. Minucius Rufus, who, in 109 b.c, as proconsul, made a victorious 
campaign in Thrace. His brother was Q. Minucius, and together they were 
appointed by the senate, in 117 B.C., to settle a controversy, in which their 
decision is still preserved (C./.L. I, 199). The other inscription is from the 
base of a statue evidently erected in honor of the proconsul. It may well 
be combined with the fragment just mentioned, as both are of the same 
stone, and gives the following dedication : 

M.kveKpa.Tr}'; koI 2«)5raTpos ©JjjSaioi eTrOLrj(Tav. 

M. Minucium Q. f. Rufum 

irnperatorem, Galleis 

Scordisteis et Bcsseis. 
[MaapKov MQvvkiov Ko\tvTOv vlov Pov]- 
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[<^ov, avOvttd^TOV V<OfUu,\m', vueq(TavTa\ 
[FoAAovs 2] KopSioras [fcoi BcWovs] 
[koi Toiis X]oHroi)S ®pai[(cas oi toXis] 
[tSv A£X<^]Sv operas li'[«ic«v] 
[IIvSto)]i AiroAA.o)vi. 

The artists are otherwise unknown. 

The Scordistae were a Celtic tribe established in the valleys of the 
lUyrian tributaries to the Danube. Of their government we know noth- 
ing ; but as their chiefs are never named in the inscriptions, they do not 
seem to have had a king. They were noted as the fiercest and most crafty 
of the Thracian tribes. They carried their incursions west to the Adriatic, 
east as far as Olbia, while on the south their raids had formed a desert 
along the Macedonian frontier. Even before Macedon became a province, 
the Romans had met this tribe with but little success, and in 114 the consul 
in charge, C. Porcius Cato, was disgracefully defeated. These attacks of 
the Scordistae are contemporaiy with the advance of the Cimbri, but the 
exact connection cannot be determined. The Roman defeats led to more 
energetic action, which seems to have culminated in the campaign of 
Minucius in 109 B.C. This punishment seems to have kept the Scordistae 
quiet until the advance of Mithradates, whom they joined in the pillage of 
Delphi and Dodona. Sulla's campaign of 85-84 again checked them, but in 
77-76 they were again in arms against Appins Claudius, and in the follow- 
ing year C. Scribonius Curio gained a triumph over them. Again, in 16 b.c., 
they ravaged Macedon, but four years later were allies of the Romans in 
Fannonia, and after that time the imperial power was sufficient to restrain 
their raids, while, like the other neighboring tribes, they gradually disap- 
peared in internal wars, though they survived even to the time of Ammianus 
Marcellinus. 

Ghreek Shorthana. — In B.C.H. XX, pp. 422-428, pi. viii, P. Tannery^ 
publishes two fragments found at Delphi, which contain a key to an un- 
known system of shorthand. The stones are so much mutilated that it is 
impossible to reach any certain conclusion as to the systems; but it seems 
clear that we have to do less with tachygraphy, i. e. a system intended to 
economize time, than with brachygraphy, where space is to be saved.' The 
two stones represent different systems, and in general raise more questions 
than they answer. Tannery gives a summary of the combinations which 
can be made out, but does not attempt any final discussion, contenting him- 
self with opening the way to other attempts at interpretation. 

The Pythian Apollo at Athens.— B.C.ff. XX, pp. 639-641, con- 
tains a summary of a paper read by M. Colin at the meeting of the French 
School in Athens, February 12, 1896, on the worship of the Pythian Apollo 
at Athens in the second century according to the inscriptions of the treas- 
ury of the Athenians at Delphi. A considerable number of these docu- 
ments relate to the solemn embassies sent at intervals by the Athenians to 
honor the god. These documents are of two kinds: (1) Decrees by the 
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Delphians in honor of persons connected with these missions; (2) lists of 
the ambassadors. These show at the head two groups, one of magistrates, 
the other of the general iirl rot oirXa and the priests, then a large body of 
Theori and Pythiasts, with an escort of ephebi and liorseraen, and a number 
of women, including the priestess of Athena Polias. To the religious cere- 
monies were added contests, — hippie, musical, and dramatic. While the 
festival is celebrated by the whole Athenian people, the names show that 
the old families of the Pai'alia and Tetrapolis were very prominent. During 
the second century B.C., the old antagonism of Dorian and Ionian had died 
out, and the old piety toward the gods showed itself at both Deles and 
Delphi. 

Xileusinian Inscription. — D. Philios has commented on the Eleusinian 
inscription published by Skias (*E^. 'Apx- 1895, 110-114). It is a decree in 
honor of F. Flavins Leosthenes Paeanieus, whose father, grandfather, and 
brother had been eponymi, and whose family is known also from CI. A. 
111,656. The following points are noticed : the formula Upo^atToSvra cirt 
■ytVous iutfiTrpoTrjTi, which seems to show that the Upiowfua under the empire 
was not very strict; the initiation of L. Aurelius Verus; and, above all, the 
celebration of the mysteries twice in a single year. {B.C.H. XX, p. 657.) 

The Corinthian Alphabet. — In Athen. Mitth. 1897, pp. 343-344, P. 
Kretschmer discusses the secondary signs in the Corinthian alphabet. 
I = ^ as in Thera. Y = i/f. These were both derived from the lonians. 

Musical Contests for Boys. — In Aihen. Mitth. 1897, pp. 334-342, 
Th. Preger writes of the musical contests for boys in Sparta. He gives a 
collection of the inscriptions referring to these Spartan musical agones. 
The instrument depicted on the tablets is shown to be a sickle, which is to 
be regarded as the emblem of Artemis Orthia, who appears in Alcman's 
famous partheneion. 

A Tegean Dedication. — A dedication by the city of Tegea to the 
emperor M. Aurelius has been copied at Palaeo-Episcopi. (B.C.ff. XXI, 
p. 148.) 

King ITabis. — In the Museum at Sparta is part of a clay tile with the 
inscription BAAEOS | NABI05 = /3ao-i\«o)s Na/3ios. The abbreviation is 
according to a common method, for which many examples are cited. The 
title /3ao-iA.£vs is not given to Nabis in our literary sources, where he is 
always called rvpawtK ; but that he claimed it is clear from the dialogue 
with Flamininus (Liv. XXXIV, 31). This indicates that it was assumed 
before 197 B.C., though not recognized by the Komans until the conclusion 
of the treaty with him. As Nabis was the enemy of the Achaean League, 
which was in alliance with Rome, the treaty was later disowned by the 
Romans, who asserted it was made with Pelops, the legitimate king, whom 
Nabis had supplanted (Liv. XXXIV, 32, 1). Pelops was the son of Lycurgus, 
who succeeded Cleomenes III, and dethroned the minor Agesipolis, his 
associate king. Pelops must have been the nominal king under the guardian- 
ship of Machanidas and later Nabis, who soon put the boy aside and assumed 
the royal power. It is an easy supposition that both Machanidas and Nabis 
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were connected with the royal family, and thus had some natural claim to 
the power. The treaty with Pelops must have reference to the Aetolian 
league of 211 b.c, which the Spartans joined in 210 B.C., after the death of 
Lycurgus. 

The Delian inscription in honor of "Nabis (B. C.H. 1896, pp. 502 ff.) shows, 
as HomoUe has said, that he was son of Damaratus and of royal blood, and 
that the Romans had no objection to the Delians giving him the title of 
king. As to Machanidas there is no new light. 

The tile is very probably a fragment of the upper part of the wall with 
which Nabis fortified Sparta; the lower part would be of sun-baked brick. 
(P. WOLTERS in Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 139-147.) 

In B.C.H. XX, pp. 502-522, Th. Homolle discusses King Nabis in the 
light of evidence derived from inscriptions of Delos, which throw light on 
two points misrepresented or ignored by the historians, — his title and his 
origin. The tile from Sparta gives him the title " king," and this is con- 
firmed by the Delian decree. The stele of Delos is distinguished by its 
size, the excellence of the execution, and by the rarity of the material, 
which is red Laconian marble. It contains a decree of proxeny in honor of 
/Sao-tAeiis Na/3ts Aa/Mtparov AaiceSat/ioi/tos, and is easily read and absolutely 
perfect, with the exception of the last line containing the patronymic of the 
president of the assembly. Its value is only in the words quoted, as the 
rest of the document contains only stereotyped phrases. AaKcScu/udvios 
is the term for citizens of Sparta, and Nabis was therefore neither a mer- 
cenary soldier nor a Perioecus, but a member of the privileged class. The 
name of his father recalls the banished king of the fifth century, whose 
descendants were still living in the district given him by the Persian king 
as late as the time of Aristotle, whose daughter married a Procles, and 
whose grandsons Damaratus and Procles were pupils of Theophrastus. 
Between the grandsons and the father of Nabis there is only room for two 
generations. One of these generations seems represented by Damaratus, 
the friend of Lysimachus, who was also honored by the Delians in a decree 
which may be dated about 295 B.C., as the events of that time, when Sparta 
was appealing to Lysimachus against Demetrius, furnish the best explanar 
tion for the activity of a Spartan at his court. Gorgion, the father of this 
Damaratus, bears the name of a descendant of Gongylus the Eretrian, who 
with Damaratus was honored by the Persian king with a domain in Asia 
Minor. The families are united in Xenophon's account {Hell. Ill, 1, 6 ; 
Anah. VII, 8, 8), and the occurrence of these names is a strong proof that 
the Damaratus of the inscription was a descendant of the former king. 
As the inscription refers to services of the ancestors of Damaratus, it is 
perhaps not too rash to see in this an allusion to the sparing of the island 
by the Persians, a deed which may well have been due to the influence of 
the Spartan king. The patriotic conduct of the descendants of Damaratus 
in the time of Thimbron would easily pave the way for a return of part of 
the family to Sparta, where they seem to have reached high esteem, though 
the earliest opportunity for regaining the lost position came first at the 
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death of Machaiiidas, when the royal power, which had fallen into feeble 
hands, might naturally seem to belong to a Heraclid. That Ifabis claimed 
such rights is clear from the figure of Heracles and the stars of the Dioscuri 
which appear on his coins, and that his royal position was recognized by the 
god is clear from the decree. The deoi'ee was moved by Charilas, son of 
Aristothales, and the president was Anticrates, son of Tele(mnestus). A 
Charilas was archon in 220 b.c, and an Anticrates between 220 and 215 B.C. 
The palaeographic evidence points to a date between 201 and 197 B.C., as 
the writing differs markedly from the specimens of 220 B.C. and 193 B.C. 
Delos at this time was under the influence of Rome, or Perseus, and Nabis 
could only be honored with the consent of one of these powers. Moreover, 
from 204-195 is the period of the sea-power of Nabis. In 197 B.C. the 
alliance of Nabis was important for both Philip and Rome, and both made 
him rich offers, resulting finally in a treaty with Flamininus, which was 
thrown aside in 195 B.C., when the Roman victory had rendered Kabis useless. 

Another Delian inscription, also on red Laconian mai-ble, in the same 
writing as the decree of Nabis, is in honor of two Cretans. Nabis had close 
relations with Crete : Nabis therefore was a descendant of the divine and 
royal family of the Heraclidae, and was recognized as king by the Delian 
god and the Romans. 

Two other Delian inscription — one on red marble of the time of Nabis — 
in honor of Lacedaemonians are also published. 

Inscriptions from Cleitor. — In the R. £t. Gr. 1897, pp. 279-308, M. 
Holleaux discusses the two inscriptions published by Milchhofer, Athen. 
Mitth. VI, p. 304, and supplementary pi. i, and by E. Sonne, De arbitrk 
externis quos Graeci adhibuerunt, etc., Giittingen, 1888. Several new read- 
ings are proposed, the relations between Demetrias and the Federation of 
the Magnetes are discussed, and the date of the inscriptions is seen to be 
between 167 and 146 b.c. 

Inscriptions formerly in Aegina. — In Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 
349 f. M. Friinkel publishes an appendix to his article in the Abhandlungen 
d. Berl. Akad. d. Wiss. entitled Epigraphisches aus Aegina, in which the 
origin of inscriptions formerly in the museum at Aegina is discussed. 

Inscriptions from Alelos. — Forty-six Melian inscriptions, found or 
copied by the members of the British School, are published in reduced fac- 
simile by Cecil Smith, J.H.S. 1897, pp. 1-21 (3 cuts). All but four are new. 
The first twenty-three, belonging to the period before the Athenian occupa- 
tion in 416, are in the Melian character, the earlier ones having the five- 
barred /i, the horizontal <r, etc. The semicircular o is found with the later 
forms of fi. and <r. ^ is shown to be Melic for if/, not f . P occurs once in 
the usual form. Where coloring remains in the letters it is red, and in 
some instances it occurs in consecutive lines. The greater part of thess 
inscriptions are fragments of epitaphs on stelae of the dark red trachyte, 
used also for building in this period, which had, when complete, a pedi- 
ment-shaped top, with the inscription on the smoothed surface immediately 
below. The back and lower part are left rough, as if for setting in the 
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earth close in front of the tomb. The common form of tomb is a chamber 
either cut into the rock at the side of the road or sunk in the ground. One 
of the inscriptions, with the red color of the letters still bright, was fovind 
eight feet below ground, among the remains of a late Roman stoa, indicat- 
ing that the plundering of the tombs for building material began early. If 
the tradition is to be trusted, one of the inscriptions of the best period was 
found in the same tomb as the Gigantomachia vase of the Louvre, which 
suggests a date of about 430. Of the early inscriptions not on stelae, one, 
with a woman's name, is cut in the wall above a burial-niche, in a rock-cut 
chamber-tomb, and two, reading Atos Karat^Sara, are cut on natural rocks 
roughly shaped like altars, and mark the spots as under the protection oE 
Zeus who descends, Zeus Kataibates. 

Of . the later stelae, two have the inscription at the bottom of the face, 
and when compared with another, which has a relief on the upper part and 
no inscription, suggest that the upper pai't, which shows traces of red paint, 
was reserved for a picture. These three all terminate below in a square 
shaft for setting into a socket. They belong to the first haH of the fourth 
century B.C., and appear to be relics of the Athenian colonists who settled 
here in 416. No native Melian stones are known later than the fifth cen- 
tury, until one comes to Imperial times; but the cause of the gap has not 
been discovered. Two of the late inscribed stones, an altar dedicated to 
Dionysus Trietericus, and a herm-statue of a priest, set up by the mysiae sug- 
gest a cult of Dionysus Bassareus. The herm and the mosaic pavement on 
which the two were found will be published. One stone names a man as 
axpoyv MijXiW for the third time, ro y. Another is on the pedestal of a 
statue of Agrippina the elder. Another, compared with two already 
published in the C.I.G., supplies gaps in the family trees of a certain 
Damaenetus and his wife Cleisagora. The latest inscription, on the ambo 
of a very ancient church, invokes the care of Saint Theodore. 

Ne'w Fragment of the Marmor Parium. — The newly found fragment 
of this important inscription is published by M. K. Krispi, and edited by A. 
Wilhelm, Athen. Mitth. 1897, pp. 183-217. The fragment records the events 
occurring between the death of Philip II, 336-335, and 299 B.C. It is dated 
by Athenian archons with statement of the yeai's that have elapsed .since 
264. Flach's conjecture that this marble in the last period dealt more par- 
ticularly with Parian affairs, is shown to be incorrect. The stone is in a poor 
state of preservation, and does not add much to our knowledge of the period. 
Some of the chronology is wrong. Aristotle is called a-cxfua-Trjs, whereas, in 
the part previously known, Socrates and, perhaps, Plato were called <f>i\6a-o- 
<j>oi- Aristotle is said to have died at 50, instead of 63 years of age. 

Archaic Parian Inscription. — The archaic inscription of Paros (iJ. C. 
H. XXI, p. 16), which forbids Dorians to sacrifice to Cora, may be compared 
with Hdf. V, 72, where Cleomenes as a Dorian is forbidden to enter the 
temple of Athena on the Acropolis. (B.C.H. XXI, pp. 148-149.) 

New Amphora-stamps. — In Athen. Mitth. 1897, pp. 148-158, E. Pridik 
publishes some amphora-stamps from Rhodes, Cnidus, and Thasos, now in 
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Athens. He accepts Keil's view that the manufacture of these objects was 
controlled by the state, and that it was a monopoly. The head of Helius 
and the flower are the official Rhodian stamps. 

Bpigraphical Notes. — In the Athen. Mitth. XXH, 1897, pp. 381-386, 
St. N. Dragoumes has some brief notes, with new readings, on inscriptions 
published AcAt. 'Apx- 1890, p. 145; 'E<^. 'Apx- 1894, pp. 172-179, 241-244, 
195-198, 1895, pp. 61-76, 89-92, 99, and 103 (Dionysus ■irapa.irait.iov^ ijjii.v6- 
fi£V(K ; cf. Dionysus SotXXtos in Samos). 

Cretan Inscription. — In Athen. Mitth. 1897, pp. 218-222, E. Ziebarth 
shows that the inscription C.I.G.S. Ill, 693, is Cretan, not Corcyrean. The 
document is referred to Cydonia. In 1. 3, the name Lygdamis occurs. 

Inscriptions copied by Cyriacus of Aucona. — In A then. Mitth. XXII, 
1897, pp. 113-138, E. Jacobs gives a corrected arrangement of the pages of 
the Codex Vaticanus 5250, and the text of some of the inscriptions collected 
in 1444 during C3Tiacus's stay in Thasos, together with copies made from 
the stones now in the island. One inscription may date from 411-410 B.C., 
when Thasos was under the control of the Lacedaemonian oligarchy which 
proscribed the sympathizers with Athens. In Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, 
pp. 405-414, E. Ziebarth publishes, with notes, some inscriptions copied 
by C3Tiacus. They are chiefly late inscriptions from Delos, Naxos, Myco- 
nos, and other islands. One is in honor of " Aphrodite and her son 
Eros." 

Law agsunst Money-changers at Mylasa. — In 1895 M. Briot dis- 
covered at Mylasa, in Caria, and published in B.C.H. XVIII, p. 545, a 
fragmentary inscription of considerable length. This document has been 
republished with restorations and commentary by Th. Reinach in B.C.H. 
XX, pp. 523-548. The stele is broken on all sides. 

The subject of the inscription is the action of the council and people of 
Mylasa to put an end to some financial abuses which had caused great 
distress. The first nine lines seem to be a sort of preamble, containing the 
reasons for the decree. Then follow the names and titles of the emperors 
under whose auspices the law is enacted. These are Septimius Severus and 
his two sons, so that the date is fixed in either a.d. 209 or 210. The object 
of the law is to prevent unauthorized money-changing. The right of exchang- 
ing money seems to have been a monoply at Mylasa, as in some other Greek 
cities. The law provides for the arrest, on complaint of any citizen, of any 
one who, without authority, changes money, and his trial before magis- 
trates and council. If he has charged no commission, his good faith seems 
assumed, and he merely forfeits the sura concerned, which is divided 
between the authorized banker and the complainant. The other party to 
the transaction seems to have gone free. If he has charged a commission 
on the exchange, he is treated as a criminal, and pays a heavy fine to the 
emperor, the people, and the complainant, and the sum concerned goes to 
the banker. A slave is punished by a flogging and imprisonment for six 
months, unless the master refuses to surrender him, in which case the owner 
is lield guilty and fined. The last clause of the law provides for the publi- 
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cation of all complaints, for the punishment of the magistrates for any 
neglect of duty, and for the recording of the decree as a permanent law. 
Then follows a more fragmentary portion which seems to contain a part of 
the peroration of the original mover of the decree, from which it appears 
that the operations of unauthorized money-changers had diminished the 
supply of coin, and particularly of small change (koAA,v/8os), to such an 
extent that the inhabitants could not buy the necessaries of life, and the 
receipts of the imperial treasury had fallen off. This was approved by the 
hearers, for here follow the words succlamatum est, a seemingly unparal- 
leled insertion of Latin in a Greek document, though " applause " is found 
in other Greek inscriptions in imitation of the acta publica of the Roman 
senate. The analogy of such texts, which have been found at Athens, 
Chalcis, and Pozzuoli, make it probable that the Mylasa decree was incorpo- 
rated in the speech of a magistrate. 

The cause of the trouble at Mylasa is to be found in the debasement of the 
silver coinage by Severus. This led to the collection and hoarding of the 
old denarius for foreign commerce, and even to the hoarding of bronze coin. 
Such remedies as those tried by the council of Mylasa failed to touch the 
root of the evil, and matters continued to grow worse, until the edict of 
Diocletian introduced a new era in the history of money. 

Inscriptions from Gordium and Vicinity. — As supplement to his 
article on the site of Gordium, A. Korte publishes in Athen. Mitth. XXII, 
pp. 28-51, a number of inscriptions collected by him along Manlius's line of 
march from Synnada to Gordium. Of the thirty-eight, twenty-seven are 
grave inscriptions, of which Nos. 3, 19, and 28 are metrical. Number 19 is 
also striking from the late forms of the lettei's, and the wild orthography of 
the Greek. It is only in part restored. Seven are honorary, and of these 
only No. 23 is noticeable as recording the career of a certain Heras of 
Pessinus, who not only held many honorable and expensive offices in his 
native land, but also served as tribunus in two legions, both of which are 
known to have taken part in the siege of Jerusalem by Titus. As he 
received the hasta pura and corona muralis, it seems likely he took part in 
this campaign. This inscription also gives a new name for the mystae of 
Cybele, ArraySoKaoi, where the last element is of uncertain origin. Number 
25 contains fragments of two letters of Trajan, in which he expresses thanks 
for Tpi/xlrmv ^evyij Svo and ^ctySAarcipta (Jibidatoria) Svo, sent him apparently 
by a Pessinuntine weaver. Three are votive inscriptions : No. 6 to the 
^lother of the Gods ; No. 8 to the Papas (?) ; No. 9 to Heracles. 

Ptolemaic Documents. — In B.C.H. 1897, pp. 184-208, P. Jouguet pub- 
lishes three inscriptions from Ptolemais, which prove that this Egyptian 
city had a rigiit to be called a ttoAis. It had a /3ovXi^, an eKKXrjaui, tribes, 
find demes, e. g., Bereniceus, Philotereius, Danaeus. The constitution of 
Ptoleiria'is as set forth in the inscriptions is probably that of the first period 
of the Macedonian conquest. One document records the turbulence created 
in the senate and assembly by certain of the citizens. Some of the inhabi- 
tants aie called vtmTepm. 
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Greek Inscriptions from Egypt. — In B.C.H. XX, pp. 459-i06, P. 
Jouguet publishes some metrical inscriptions in the Museum of Gizeh, from 
the neighborhood of Edfou (Apollinopolis Magna). Two of these have 
already been published {B.C.H. XX, pp. 191 ff.), and for these only some 
corrected readings and translations are given. Some details seem to indi- 
cate the Ptolemaic period, and the mention of a war in Syria points to the 
reign of Philadelphus I or Euergetes I. The third inscription consists of 
thirteen elegiac couplets, of which the first six are badly mutilated, the 
others but slightly damaged. They contain the epitaph of a certain Apol- 
lonivis, who had been publicly honored by the kings. The author is the 
same Herodes who signed the epigrams already published. The foui-th is a 
badly mutilated fragment, which may be in either hexameters or elegiacs. 
It appears to contain the epitaph of a Samothracian, who had served in the 
Egjrptian army. The title lyye/uoJv dvSpSv points to the Ptolemaic period. 
The writing differs slightly from that on the other stones, but it seems 
probable that it comes from the same place at which thei'e appears to 
have been a cemetery of Greek soldiers. 

Greek Inscription from Syria. — M. Fossey has corrected the copy of 
an inscription from El-Burdj in Syria, published by Clermont-Ganneau 
(Recueil d'mxheol. orientate, II, p. 61). He has shown that the word aTroOeoi- 
6ivTo% has been wrongly considered as alluding to human sacrifices, and that 
the name Scyeipwj/ corresponds to the Semitic Se'ira, probably the ancient 
name of Kala'at Jeudal. (B.C.H. XX, p. 657.) 

COINS 

Notes on Additions to the Greek Coins in the British Muse- 
ums, 1887-1896. — On the reverse of a bronze coin attributed to Chal- 
cidice, is a nude male figure with wings, running, and holding a wreath in 
each hand. It may be a personification of Agon. 

Two Euboean (?) coins are here, of a series on which horses are repre- 
sented in front view. The tetrobol has a single rider, the octobol, a rider 
leading a second horse, and the tetradrachm, a quadriga. In the quadrigae, 
the horses turn their heads toward each other, in pairs. 

A coin of Aegium in Achaia has the infant Zeus suckled by the goat 
Amalthea. A legend connecting the name of the town with this incident, 
Aiyioi/ from aif, is given by Strabo, VIII, p. 387. 

A coin from Pheneus in Arcadia bears, apparently, the word evXa, as if 
made to be dedicated at the shrine of Hermes, the patron god of the town. 
A N A0 for avdOrj/m has already been noted on coins. The Hermes on the 
obverse has Polyclitan proportions. 

A Bithynian coin of Domitian or Trajan has a figure of Homonia accom- 
panied by a serpent, as if the type were blended with that of Hygieia. 

On a gold coin from Lampsacus, a head having a small wing attached to 
the neck as a symbol has been called Eros, but more probably, from its femi- 
nine character, it is Nike or Iris. 
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An Ionian coin, of the seventh or possibly early sixth centurj', has two 
heraldic lions, with heads reverted and paws resting on a column, sugges- 
ting the Mycenaean lions. 

On an Ephesian coin of Antoninus Pius, the airrjvri, here called UfMTrjfMii, 
the carriage in which the image of the goddess was carried in procession, is 
drawn by four horses and has a canopy supported by pillars. 

A coin of Cnidus has a head of Aphrodite Euploia, unusually close to 
the Praxitelean type. (G. F. Hill, J.H.S. 1897, 1, pp. 78-91 ; 1 plate.) 

The Waddington Collection. — In K. Num. 1897, No. 4, E. Babelon 
continues the description of the Waddington coins now added to the Cabi- 
net des Medailles. He describes those of Ionia, Caria, and the adjacent 
islands. Two plates. 

The Monument of Themistocles at Magnesia. — A bronze coin of 
Magnesia, of the time of Antoninus Pius, shows Themistocles standing, 
nude, before a blazing altar over which he holds a phiale, while a bull, just 
slain, lies at his feet. It is evidently copied from the heroic monument 
erected by the Magnetes to Themistocles as their dpxrfyfTr)i. As the pro- 
portions of the figure, with narrow hips, ai'e too archaic for the fourth cen- 
tury, the original heroon must have retained its old position in the agora 
when the city was remodelled, soon after 400 B.C. The date of course 
excludes the possibility of portraiture. The scene is a typical heroic sacri- 
fice ; but the presence of the bull and the phiale, appropriate to it as such, 
may have given color to the tradition (Arist. Eq. 84) that Themistocles 
was poisoned by drinking ox-blood. 

The other of the two monuments mentioned by Nepos, sepulcrum prope 
oppidum in quo est sepuUus, was not a tomb near Magnesia, but the tomb at 
the Piraeus. In the epigram of Diodorus of Sardis (^A. P. VII, 74), we 
should read, not tovto ©efiioroKXct k€v6v ypiov, but ©tjaioToxXeovs vTrkp rjptov. 
The absence of any allusion in this monument to his services in behalf of 
Greece accounts for the feeling shown in this epigram and the other three 
on the same subject (A. P. VII, 235, 237, 73), all written by men who were 
interested in such works of art. (M. Rubensohn, May [1897] meeting of 
Berlin Arch. Soc. Arch. Anz. 1897, III, p. 131 f.) 

Tripolis in Syria. — Eras established by Coins. — J. Rouvier has 
established from coins of Tripolis in Syria three eras in use in that city : 
the Seleucid era, an autonomous era beginning in 105 B.c. or 156 B.C. or 112 
B.C., and the era of the battle of Actium, beginning in 31 B.C. This last 
appears on a series of coins of Tripolis, running from the year 1 to the 
year 29 of the era. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 429-431.) 

MISCZLLLANIiOXTS 

Egyptian Fainting and the Mycenaean Question. — In the Sitzungs- 
ber. d. Miln. Acad. 1896, pp. 539-582, W. Helbig discusses the paintings 
from a tomb in Thebes belonging to the eighteenth dynasty (published R. 
Arch. XXVII, 1895, pis. xiv, xv, pp. 286-292), especially the representations 
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of foreigners called Kefti. He shows that the Kefti are Phoenicians, and 
that the Phoenician trade and naval power was great at the time of the 
eighteenth dynasty. Objects of " Mycenaean " art are found in Egypt, espe- 
cially in centres of Phoenician influence ; the " Mycenaean " costume agrees 
with that of the Phoenician Kefti; the Horaaric poems, which depict in 
many respects the civilization of the "Mycenaean " age, show us the Phoe- 
nicians as the great artists and artisans of the period. All this shows that 
the culture of the " Mycenaean " age was Phoenician. After the Dorian 
invasion the Phoenician influence in Greece was almost done away with. 
The Oriental influence that appears in Greek art in the eighth and seventh 
centuries B.C. is exerted by Asia Minor rather than by Phoenicia. Helbig's 
arguments are stated with much detail and supported by many references 
to works of art and literature. 

The Pelasgians. — In the Nation, October 28, 1897, W. J. Stillman 
claims the honor of having originated the theory that the pre-Hellenio civili- 
zation of Greece was Pelasgic, and refers to a paper submitted by him to 
the Archaeological Institute of America some ten years ago, but never pub- 
lished. He believes that the Pelasgi entered Italy by going round the Adri- 
atic from the lower Balkans, settled in Tuscany, and spread south to Sicily 
and east to the opposite shores of the Adriatic. Thence they passed south, 
occupied Peloponnesus, and reached Asia by way of Thrace as well as by 
way of the islands. An important seat of their power was in Crete. Myce- 
nae was also Pelasgic. At Mycenae the remains showing traces of the use 
of the stone-saw and the tube-drill are not earlier than the eighth or even 
the seventh century B.C. Any cut stone is still later. The source of the 
so-called Mycenaean art is to be sought in Crete, but it is Pelasgic. 

Mosaic at Melos. — The Pelasgians. — At a meeting of the Hellenic 
Society, February 24, 1898, drawings of the fine mosaic found in Melos by 
members of the British School at Athens were exhibited. Professor Ridge- 
way gave an address on some of the chapters of his forthcoming book. 
The Early Age of Greece. He bi-iefly reported the results at which he had 
arrived in his paper, 'What People made the Objects called Mycenaean?' 
(J.H.S. 1896), and maintained that these objects were the work of the 
Pelasgians. These he believed to have been a dark-haired people, while the 
Achaeans of Homer are described as fair-haired. The Pelasgians recognized 
descent through women, and their worship was one of totemism and feti- 
chism. Poseidon was a god of this early people, who was gradually driven 
out by Zeus and Apollo. A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Anderson, 
Percy Gardner, and Farnell took part. (Athen. March 5, 1898.) 

Mycenaean Datings. — In the Nation, March 10, 1898, W. J. Stillman 
argues from the use of chisels in the relief of the Lions' Gate at Mycenae, 
that the relief cannot be earlier than the eighth century. He accepts the 
belief expressed by Nicolaides, 'E(^. Ap;^. 1894, Part 3, that the fragment of 
a silver vessel found at Mycenae has upon it a representation of the siege of 
Troy. Stillman assigns this relief to a period not later than, the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. Stillman argues that the tombs at Mycenae were plundered and 
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used by Gauls, and cites the statement of Diodorus Siciilus (The Virtues and 
Vices, ed. A. F. Miot, Diodore de Sicile, vol. 6, p. 490) that Pyrrhus left a 
Gaulish garrison at Aegae, and that these Gauls pillaged tombs. Stillman 
further argues that the remains of the palace of Tiryns, showing the use of 
the stone-saw and the tube-drill, cannot belong to the pre-Hellenic period. 

The Remains at Gha. — In B.C.H. XXI, pp. 149-151, de Ridder replies 
to the note of Noack in Jb. Arch. I. IX, 219-221. He explains some dis- 
crepancies in the two plans B.C.H. XVIII, pis. x, xi, and reaffirms his belief 
in a fortified camp at the foot of the hill at Gha, though claiming that the 
defences were very simple, and intended to be strengthened in time of war. 
He also insists that there is as yet no evidence for identifying Gha with 
Arne. 

Some Antiquities of the Mycenaean Age. — Among the antiquities 
of the Mycenaean age, recently acquired by the British Museum, are the 
following : 

Sixteen gems from Cjrprus, Crete, Melos, the Peloponnesus, and even 
Calabria, including : (1) A seal of rock-ciystal, from Cyprus, with rim of 
gold wire, gold-lined hole piei-cing it, and swivel of twisted gold wire for 
suspension. The design, of markedly Mycenaean character, is a sea-urchin 
between two stiff trees, a tunny fish above. (2) An agate chalcedony 
from Crete, one of the finest island gems known, engraved with a bull in 
profile, guided by a man who stands facing o:i the further side. The man, 
with pinched waist and loin-cloth, is less well rendered than the bull. The 
style closely resembles that of the Vaphio cups, and is certainly free from 
anything oriental. (3) A carnelian from Hydra, with subject connected 
with animal-worship (v. J.H.S. 1894, pp. 81 S). In the centre is a figure, 
wearing a horse-skin, which covers his head, is tied in at the waist, and 
hangs to his feet behind. Two other men, wearing only the loin-cloth, 
stand on either side and converse with him, raising the hands in gesture. 
The style resembles that of the Cretan gem. The scene represents the 
worship of the chthonian horse described by Pausanias in connection with 
Phigaleia, and the man clothed in the skin is a worshipper, like the arctoi 
at Athens, who wore bear-skins in honor of Artemis Brauronia. (4) A 
hematite, already published, which shows a bull led by two men, one at his 
head, and one apparently meant to be on the further side, but really in the 
field over his back. It is interesting in comparison with the Tiiyns fresco. 
(5) A steatite gem, engraved with the gorgoneion of the archaic Greek 
type, with protruding tongue and tusks. 

A collection of thirty-four vases, from a cemetery near Nicosia, in Cyprus, 
chiefly of the earlier period of the pottery from Cypriote bronze-age tombs, 
and corresponding with the remains of the second city at Hissarlik. They 
are red and black glazed hand-made ware, having incised geometric patterns, 
filled with white. In the second period, imported Mycenaean vases are 
found, with local hand-made bowls, covered with white slip, on which pat- 
terns were painted, and with jugs of thin clay and metallic surface, on 
which snake- and cable-patterns are painted or laid on in relief. 
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A remarkable Mycenaean vase from Egypt, small and very flat, with three 
handles, and an argonaut or paper nautilus in each space between the 
handles, while all the rest of the surface is covered with seaweed patterns. 
See Am. J. Arch. 1892, pp. 437 ff., for similarly decorated vase in New York. 

A pseudamphora from Calymna, with bright red decoration on buff 
ground. An octopus on the fropt has four tentacles on each side, which run 
around the vase in approximately parallel lines, joining in pairs at the back, 
and dividing the sides into wavy bands, in which stand birds and various 
animals. The spaces between the tentacles, near the body, are filled with 
curiously interlacing bands of parallel lines. 

No new light is thrown on the Mycenaean problem by these articles. 
Recent excavations in Cyprus only show that this civilization lingered there 
long after it had been superseded elsewhere. (H. B. Walteks, J.H.S. 
1897, I, pp. 63-77 ; 1 plate, 14 cuts.) 

The Homeric Discus. — In the R. Mt. Gr. 1897, pp. 258-268, A. de 
Ridder finds that the Homeric discus had no hole in it, and was not hurled 
by means of a strap. The references to a strap contained in the scholia are 
traced back to Eratosthenes, but he refers not to the Homeric discus, but to 
the discus used for a time after the introduction of the pentathlon in the 
Olympic games in 708 B.C. A perforated bronze discus of this kind is in 
the National Museum at Athens. Its form is such that it could have been 
hurled only with a strap. 

Ancient Theatre-tickets and the Dionysiac Theatre. — At the 
January meeting of the German Institute in Athens Svoronos spoke of 
ancient theatre-tickets. These tickets or symbola are little plates of copper 
with the letters of the alphabet from A to 12 or A A to fM2 or even with three 
letters of the alphabet (AAA to QQil). Svoronos explains this by the 
theory that the Dionysiac theatre was built by Lycurgus, 388-326 B.C., to 
serve as a meeting-place for the Demus. The theatre was divided into three 
parts or zones by diazomata and these were divided by radii into thirteen 
wedges or cunei. The thirteen parts of the lowest zone were for the voting 
citizens, according to the constitution of Cleisthenes, about six thousand in 
number. In the middle of this zone, where were the seats of honor, sat 
close to the orchestra, the senators ; directly over these, ephebi and officials. 
At each side of these were in three stories, in the space of five wedges, the 
places for the ten tribes of Athens. These three stories of the first zone 
correspond to the three trittyes into which the tribes of Athens were divided. 
This arrangement had practical importance for voting in assemblies of the 
people. The urns stood before the first row of seats where were the marble 
chairs for the prytanes, archons, and priests. Each side of the first zone was 
denoted by one letter of the alphabet ; tickets for the second zone had two 
letters ; those for the third zone, three. {Berl. Phil. W. February 26, 1898.) 
Archaeological Notes on Bacchylldes. — In the CI. R. 1898, p. 84, 
H. Stuart Jones calls attention to the fact that the well-known amphora in 
the Louvre, No. 194, published Mon. dell Inst. I, pi. liv, represents the same 
version of the Croesus-myth given by Bacchylides, Ode iii. The same fact 
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is mentioned by Robert, Hermes, 1898, pp. 130-159, and Miss Jane E. 
Harrison, CI. R. p. 85. Stuart Jones finds that tlie use of wliite engobe on the 
vase shows that the painting is " anterior by some decades at least to the 
poem of Ba-cchylides." Miss Harrison finds that Bacchylides was not likely 
to be influenced by the painting of the Francois vase in his story of 
Theseus and Minos, Ode xvii. She adds some remarks on the mythological 
importance of the version of the myth given by Bacchylides. 

Theseus and Meleager in Bacchylides. — In Hermes, XXXIII, 1898, 
pp. 130-159, C. Robert discusses some archaeological questions arising from 
the poems of Bacchylides. The account of the descent of Theseus into the 
sea is compared with the vase-painting of Euphronius, the crater in Bologna 
(cut), the Fran9ois vase, and the paintings of Micon in the Theseum. The 
scene on the Francjois vase does not concern this myth, unless possibly the 
garment given by Amphitrite to Theseus may be the festal robe in which he 
leads the dance at Delos. The scene of the crater in Bologna is derived 
from the painting of Micon. The sources of the extant accounts of 
this myth are discussed. The poem relating to the arrival of Theseus in 
Athens is of little archaeological interest, except as it shows that Theseus 
had two companions in his early adventures, and that, therefore, accessory 
figures in vase-paintings may have mythical significance. The poem about 
Meleager shows that Meleager lost his life in battle and at the same time by 
his mother's act. The representation of the sarcophagus, Ann. d. Inst. 
XXXV, 1863, Tav. AB 5, p. 104, may refer to this version of the story. 

The Monoohord, Instrument of Music. — In i\iei R. Mt^ Gr. 1897, pp. 
309-812, C. Ruelle gives a French translation of Ptolemy, Harmonica, II, 
12, and shows how the simple instrument was played. The pitch was varied 
by pressing the string against bars fixed at intervals, and the sound was 
made by plucking at the string with the fingers. 

Topography of Delphi. — In £.C.H^. XXI, pp. 256-420, Th. Homolle 
endeavors to identify so far as possible the sacred enclosure at Delphi, its 
entrances, roads, buildings, and votive offerings. There is no attempt at a 
detailed description of each object, nor a full discussion of the various 
problems which are connected with a complete view of Delphic topography. 
The article is in two parts, illustrated by three plans, one (pis. xiv, xv) 
showing the village of Delphi before the excavations, the others (pis. xvi, 
xvii) the sanctuary as excavated. 

The -first part discusses the enclosure, and the second the monuments con- 
tained in it. In this portion the paper is almost purely epigraphic. 

I. The enclosure. (1) The walls. The description of the situation of 
Delphi in Pans. X, 8, 9, and Strabo, IX, 3, is accurate. The sanctuary is 
divided into three regions, separated by the polygonal wall and the wall at 
the north which supports the terrace of the theatre. The upper and lower 
of these regions have a decided slope ; the middle division contains the 
temple and forms a great platform. The whole enclosure, including the 
theatre, has the form of a trapezium, the long sides on the east and west 
and nearly parallel, the short sides on the north and south and divergent. 
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On the east and west the sides are 190 m. and 150 m. in length; on the south 
and north 125 m. and 135 m. This does not take into account the detours 
made necessary by the ground. The enclosure contains about 20,000 sq. m. 
The surrounding wall has been laid bare except at the northeast and along 
the north side, where only the course of the wall was determined, as its 
complete excavation was considered dangerous. The east wall ascends the 
mountain in a straight line, broken at one point a little above the temple by a 
large portico. The wall is in its southern portion of rectangular blocks 
regularly laid, then becomes polygonal, changes again to somewhat irregular 
rectangular blocks, and above the laige portico is once more polygonal. It 
has been badly damaged by floods, and in some places is buried under great 
masses of debris ; but its course and structure are clear. The north wall joins 
the east at an obtuse angle, and follows a straight course past the Lesche of 
Cnidus, serving at once as an enclosure and as a protection against the earth 
above. It then bends more to the northwest and ends at the theatre. Tliis 
wall is not built with regularity, but in general is of small irregular stones, 
a sort of opus incertum, though here and there large curved blocks are found. 
The west wall is polygonal from the theatre to the lower gate, and from 
that point to the southwest corner rectangular. It has suffered very badly 
from its position, and has disappeared near the theatre, so as to leave 
unsettled the question whether this monument was included in the peribolus. 
Paus. X, 22, 1, is also ambiguous. From topographical considerations, and 
also from the prominence of the theatre in religious festivals, Homolle con- 
cludes that the theatre was certainly in the peribolus. The south wall is 
the so-called Hellenico and has a general northwest direction from its junction 
with the east wall. The general style is shown by the popular name, but it 
is not perfectly isodomic, since as in many other walls there are broken 
lines and irregular angles. (2) The gat«s and ways, especially the Sacred 
Way and its branches. The Sacred Way starts at the gate near the southei-n 
end of the east wall, and passes between treasuries and offerings in a north- 
west direction, parallel to the south wall, until the Treasury of Cnidus is 
passed, then in front of the Treasury of Athens it turns to the northeast 
and continues to the east end of the polygonal wall, where it turns due 
north until the ex voto of Gelon is reached, then it turns east and passes 
along the north side of the temple to the stairway to the theatre, where it 
ends. Its general shape is that of a reversed S, i.e. Z. There are several 
branches from this road leading to the gates in the east and west walls, and 
passing before the treasuries and monuments in other parts of the enclosure. 
These paths cannot be followed without the aid of a plan and may be 
omitted here. The Sacred Way is well marked over most of its course, and 
from the Treasury of Athens to the offering of Gelon lacks but few stones. 
Its course has not been changed since the sixth century, but there are 
indications of various alterations in the level, and in the lower portion these 
seem to have been considerable. The present pavement belongs to the 
Roman period, and contains many fragments from various sources, includ- 
ing some inscriptions of great value. On account of the steepness of the 
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rock there are also several staircases, notably one leading to the theatre and 
another at the portico of the Athenians. A comparison of the excavations 
with the plan of the village shows that many of the old ways had been 
preserved, and that the modern agora was near the site of the old centre of 
the sanctuary, the altar. (3) Management of the water. The situation of 
Delphi makes it especially exposed to violent floods, which pour down the 
ravine of Rhodini, and against which special precautions were necessary to 
protect the enclosure and then to drain the water which might gather 
inside. As the village grew, and baths were built about the enclosure, more 
pains were taken to collect this water. Most of the conduits and sewers are 
of the Roman period, but some go back to the fourth century B.C. Outside, 
a reservoir was built on the east and a large channel on the west, besides 
large dykes to prevent the ravine of Rhodini from overflowing. Inside, the 
upper terrace was so drained that no water would come down to the temple 
platform, and this in turn was carefully drained. Owing to the situation 
the lower slope needed less elaborate measures, and gutters along the Sacred 
Way seem to have been sufficient. 

Excavations at the Northern Side of the Acropolis at Athens. — Tn 
the 'E<^. 'Apx- 1897, pp. 1-32, P. Kavvadias writes of ' Athenian Topography 
according to the Excavations about the Acropolis' (pis. i-iv; 1 cut). The 
excavations were begun in the middle of the year 1896, at the expense of 
the Greek Archaeological Society. Beginning in the depression between the 
Areopagus and the Acropolis, the excavators advanced along the northern 
side of the Acropolis, with the intention of examining the ground down to 
the native rock. The discoveries treated in this article were made for the 
most part toward the end of 1896, and have already become known, though 
nowhere as yet so exhaustively treated as here. Above the spring of Klep- 
sydra is a small cave in the rock of the Acropolis, which has usually been 
called, since Gottling, the cave of Apollo. It is now made clear that the 
cave of Apollo is the next hollow toward the east, on the north side of the 
Acropolis. This is made evident by inscriptions found in the excavations, 
which show that the title of Apollo worshipped here was Apollo vtto 
Maxpats and also wr"AKpats. This is the cave in which Ion was conceived 
and exposed. The passages of Pausanias, Euripides, and Aristophanes re- 
lating to this cave are discussed. This Apollo was closely connected with 
the Apollo of Delphi, and it was here, in the neighboring Thesmothesion, 
that the archons had their official meals. Hence the votive inscriptions 
once fastened in the niches in and near this cave were dedicated by 
archons. Just to the east of this cave is a second and larger cavern divided 
into two parts. This was originally, no doubt, also sacred to Apollo; but 
after the Persian AVar, when the worship of Pan was introduced, the larger 
cave was the cave of Pan. To the east of this cavern a series of steps was 
found leading up on the surface of the rock to a small gate in the wall, 
from which a flight of steps led up to the interior of the Acropolis. It was 
by this way, — hitherto unknown to modern scholars, — that Myrrhine 
and Cynesias in Aristophanes's Lysislrata (911 ff.) propose to descend to the 
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cave of Pan. Still further east, a long subterraneous passage was found 
which leads past the foot of the newly discovered stairway, — but without 
communication with it, — and opens into a cave near the stairs leading iip 
to the Acropolis, near the Erechtheunr. The mouth of this cave had been 
closed by a wall built at the time of the Greek revolution. In ancient 
times the stairs were approached from the west through the long passage, 
from the east through the cave. The projecting rocks by the caves of Pan 
and Apollo, once longer than they now are, were called jouxxpai (sc. jreVpai), 
whence Apollo received the designation vm MaKpais. Here was an altar 
of Apollo, and here also the tomb of Erechtheus, the father of Creusa. 
Sixteen votive inscriptions set up by archons or clerks of the archons are 
published. These are all of late date, but evidently once took the place of 
earlier ones. In a separate article (pp. 87-92), Kavvadias publishes ten 
more similar inscriptions found later than the rest, — after April, 1897, — 
and expresses his belief that it was at the altar iv Maxpais that the archons 
took their oath to Apollo Patroos (Aristotle, Alhen. Polk. LX, 5). The 
results of these excavations are described with detailed discussion of topo' 
graphical featm-es and literary authorities, by Chr. Belger, in Berl. Phil. W. 
September 11, September 24, October 2, and October 30, 1897. 

Results of Excavations at Athens. — In the Berl. Phil. W. October 30, 
November 6, November 13, and December 25, 1897, Chr. Belger describes 
and discusses the recent excavations and investigations in Athens. After 
treating of the Grotto of Apollo, the Oath of the Archons, etc. (see above), he 
discusses Dorpfeld's various theories concerning the Erechtheum, the Opis- 
thodomus, and the Parthenon. He reaches the conclusion that the old 
temple did not, as Dorpfeld maintains, continue to exist throughout antiq- 
uity, but was supplanted by the Parthenon. The old temple mentioned 
in inscriptions is according to Belger the Erechtheum. Belger further dis- 
cusses the sculptures of the pre-Persian temple, the early waterworks, 
which Dorpfeld connects with the Enneacrunus, the discovery by Skias 
of the Ionic temple near the Ilissus, and the excavations near the so-called 
Theseum. 

Autumn Opening of the German Institute at Athens.— At the open- 
ing of the German Archaeological Institute at Athens, the speakers were 
W. Dorpfeld and P. Kavvadias. Dorpfeld spoke on the activity of the 
Institute in the previous year in Asia Minor, Ithaca, and elsewhere, and also 
on the Greek theatre. He showed that Vitruvius, in maintaining that the 
Greek Logeion was higher than the Roman, was not in the wrong if he 
referred to the Hellenistic theatre, as it existed in Asia Minor. The theatre 
of Pompey in Rome was an imitation of that of Mytilene on a larger sca;ie. 
It was this theatre which Vitruvius had in view in his plan of a Greek 
theatre. Kavvadias discussed two inscriptions on one stone, relating to the 
temple of Athena Nike, on the Acropolis. The inscriptions show that the 
building is either of the same date as the Parthenon or slightly earlier. In 
one of the inscriptions Callicrates, the associate of Ictinus in the building 
of the Parthenon, is mentioned as architect. The method of procedure in 
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the employment of architects of public buildings at Athens in the fifth cen- 
tury was explained. (S. P. Lambros, in Aihen. December 25, 1897; Chr. 
Beloer, Berl. Phil. W. January 8, 1898.) 

Athens, A.D. 1395.— In Allien. Milth. XXII, pp. 423-438, W. Judeich 
reprints from 11. Or. Lat. Ill, 1895, pp. 566 ff. a part of a diary kept by 
Nicolaus de Marthono (Niccold da Martoni) during a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land in 1394-1395. On his return Niccold was driven to Greece, and 
this portion of his diary contains an account of his visit to Attica in Feb- 
ruary, 1395. He reached Athens by land from a harbor, probably to be 
identified with Porto Raphti, and spent two days in the city. His account 
is a strange medley of accurate 'observation and wild legend. He mentions 
only objects to the south of the Acropolis, and on the hill itself ; most of 
these are already known, but new is the story of two springs, probably the 
one at the Asclepieum and a cistern near by. The "studiuni Aristotelis" 
is also unknown, but may well be one of the buildings in or near the pre- 
cinct of Dionysus. A later passage of the diary mentions a return to Athens 
from Chalcis for a single day, and a journey to Megai-a by way of Eleusis. 

Early Graves at Athens. — At the January meeting of the German 
Institute in Athens, Ruben.sohn and Zahii spoke of various discoveries made 
in excavations at the Areopagus, especially several ancient graves. The 
bodies in these graves were cremated. The vases found in them show the 
geometric system of the Dipj'lon vases, ninth to seventh century B.C. The 
vases and other objects found put the graves into the earlier Dipylon period, 
and show that cremation is not a later custom than burial, as has been 
assumed. It seems, rather, that after the Homeric time cremation and 
burial existed side by side. {Berl. Phil. W. February 26, 1898.) 

Cape Colias. — In the 'E^. 'Ap;^. 1897, pp. 93-96, P. Kastriotes discusses 
the position of Cape Colias (Paus. I, 1, 5 ; Strabo, IX, 398), and finds that 
it was not at "Old Phalerum" (St. George), but at the cape where is the 
church of St. Cosmas. The temple of Aphrodite Colias stood, then, in 
ancient times, on the site later occupied by the church of St. Cosmas. The 
vases from Cape Colias were known for their excellent clay, aud the only 
place in the neighborhood where good clay is found is the Cape of St. 
Cosmas. 

New Notices of the Hippodrome at Olympia. — As the hippodrome 
at Olympia has appai-ently been destroyed by the inundations of the Al- 
pheus, and as, therefore, no attempt has been made to excavate the site, any 
reconstruction must rest chiefly on literary sources, of which the most 
important is Pausanias. 

The ancient authorities agree that the hippodrome was an oblong with 
semicircular eastern end, lying south of and parallel to the stadium, aud 
that it had two goals around which the horses turned ; but at wliat point 
the races ended, and where the judges sat are matters of conjecture. 

Wernicke's suggestion (.Tb. Arch. I. 1894, p. 203), that Pausanias's KtW 
(V, 15, 5) was a pillar marking the real goal, is not borne out by the con- 
text, which places "the pillar" within the starting-house. The Hellano- 
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dicae had their place for judging the races in the stadium on the south bank, 
probably toward the eastern end, and from the same position, facing round 
toward the south, they may have judged the horse-races as well. If, as is 
supposed, the western goal-post was ou a line with the eastern end of the 
stadium, this position of the judges would be about where the finish-line is 
assumed to be. Pausanias only says (VI, 20, 10) that, crossing the wall of 
the stadium where the judges sat, one comes to the hippodrome and to the 
starting-house, d<t>i(Ti'i. 

As to the statements (Pans. VI, 20, 15, 21, 1) that the two long sides of 
the hippodrome were of unequal length and that the longer was an artificial 
bank of earth, by which was the so-called Taraxippus, the other a low natu- 
ral ridge, at the end of which was the temple of Demeter Chamyne, it 
seems most probable, taking into account the position of the judges on the 
south wall of the stadium, and the need of a broad space where the chariots 
would all gather at the finish, that the north wall of the hippodrome did not 
continue beyond (i. «. eastward from) the southeast corner of the stadium, 
and that, therefore, the north wall was the shorter. 

In a Greek manuscript of the eleventh century. No. 1 of the library of 
the Old Seraglio at Constantinople, occur several sentences about the length 
of the race-course and of the races in the hippodrome at Olympia. They 
are very corrupt, but with certain probable emendations they read : " The 
Olympic (games) have a racing-track measuring eight stadia, 4800 feet, 
one side of which is three stadia one plethrum long, while the width 
at the starting-house is one stadium four plethra, and by the shrine called 
Taraxippus. . . . The single horses of the same ages all run six stades ; of 
the pairs, the colts of the same ages run three circuits, the full-grown horses 
eight ; of the chariot-teams, the colts eight circuits, the full-grown horses 
twelve." 

That the Olympic stadium and plethrum are meant need not be ques- 
tioned. The measurement of the track, 4800 feet, cannot mean the exter- 
nal circuit of the structure, for subtracting the two sides whose lengths are 
given, 1900 and 1000 feet, and allowing over 1000 feet for the rounded 
eastern end, we have less than 900 feet for the other long side, which is too 
short. These eight stadia are more probably the actual course run, meas- 
ured, not at the outer edge of the track, nor merely up and down the central 
wall, but on a line running from the end of the starting-house around the 
track and back to the same point, at an even distance from the enclosing 
bank or wall. The straight line from one end to the other would then be 
between three and four stadia. Whether it was the longer or the shorter of 
the two long sides that measured 1900 feet, is not determined. Probably the 
structure was made as long as the available ground allowed. The new evi- 
dence gives a considerably greater width than has been assumed. Pollack's 
conjecture of 800 feet coming the nearest to it. 

The distances run by the various classes of competitors, if reduced to 
modern terms on the basis of Dorpfeld's calculation (192.27 m. to the 
Olympic stadium, 32.05 m. to the plethrum), make surprisingly long runs as 
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compared with those now customary, but are not impossible. As the evi- 
dence of the text is good, it seems that the ancients demanded more of their 
horses than we do. Perhaps the greater part of the course was gone over 
at an easy gallop, the effort for great speed being confined to the end of the 
race. These remarks appear to have been, originally marginal notes, which 
finally crept into the text at the end of some metrological tables. The use 
of the present rpexovcri implies that they were written before 394 after 
Christ. (H. Schone, Jb Arch I 1897, pp. 150-160.) 

The Port of Delos. — B.C.H. XX, pp. 428-445, contains the report, 
accompanied by a detailed plan, pis. ii-iii, of E. Ardaillon on the excava- 
tions conducted from June 25, 1894, to September 1, in the same year, at 
Delos, in order to determine the topography of the port and the position 
of the ancient shore line. The question is of some importance on account 
of the commercial prominence of the island during the second and first cen- 
turies B.C. The harbor of Delos is on the west side of the island, sheltered 
on the east by Delos, on the west by the two islands Rhevmatiari, on the 
south by a cape of Delos, and on the north by a line of reefs which pro- 
jects toward the southwest some distance across the channel, and in ancient 
times was strengthened into a mole to secure protection againt the prevail- 
ing north wind. There seems to be no reason for believing that a similar 
mole existed at the south. It is clear that the harbor has been filled up 
since ancient times, as only very small boats can approach the shore. The 
ancient shore also approached much nearer the portico of Philip and the 
temple terrace than is now the case. The extreme length of the harbor 
from north to south is about 650 m. The shore line is about 800 m., of 
which 250 m are occupied by quays. To the south, however, beyond the 
Pte. des Pilastres, on the bay of Fourni, the quays extend some 1500 m., but 
these are outside the main harbor. Two rectangular buildings can still 
be traced under water, — one about 40 m. from the south end of the mole, 
the other about 10 m. from the present shore, on a line with the portico of 
Philip. The ruins do not show what these buildings were. They are of the 
same size; and as their position is against the theory that they are light- 
houses or landing stages, it is probable that they mark the limits of the 
sacred harbor, and originally served as bases for some monument. Such 
a separation of the merchant harbor from a military harbor is known at 
other places. Here there is no military port, but a sacred harbor for the 
convenience of pilgi-ims ; and at the north end can be traced a large landing- 
place, like a mole, from which a paved way leads toward the sanctuai-y. 
The greater part of this harbor has a gravel beach about 8 m. broad, and 
inside a flagging of about the same width. At the southwest of the portico 
of Philip, just outside the sacred harbor, is a very large paved space, in 
which were found many bases, and the foundations of two small buildings, 
— one round, the other square. At the north of the sacred harbor there are 
remains of quays and storehouses connected with the commercial quarter 
around the sacred lake and the Agora of the Hermiastae. As this part of 
the island was long inhabited, but little has been found, the ancient build- 
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iiigs having been demolished; but the remains show it was a merchant 
quarter of importance. The chief mercantile establishments were along 
the shore south of the portico of Philip and the public place. Here there 
is a long succession of docks and quays, evidently built by private enterprise, 
since each quay has its own storehouse and is separated by walls. Each 
storehouse is composed of a court opening on the sea, and of a series of 
rooms opening from this court. The establishments are separated by nar- 
row lanes, running from a street which leads past the warehouses from the 
public place. These buildiugs seem to have been used for storage ; but two 
others, near the portico of Philip, are probably the places of sale, as they 
are long, have open courts and large gates, no quays, and on a column drum 
near by was found an inscription of the olearii. The true centre of the 
commerce seems to have been the public place near the portico of Philip, 
close to which were three porticoes for the sale of goods, and the lai'ge 
warehouses, while very near was the sacred precinct, showing the close 
connection between religion and commerce so characteristic of this island. 

Excavations of the British School at Melos. — During the work on 
the site of tlie Three Chui'ches, in April, 1808, a number of inscribed bases 
were found, and considerable portions of eight statues, all of Roman period. 
From the public character of the inscriptions, as well as of the statues, and 
from traces of pjiblic buildings, it is evident that here was the agora in 
Roman times, and presumably also in the (Jreek period. The situation, 
adjoining the east or landward gate of the city, on the saddle of land which 
connects the east and west citadels, and from which the ground falls ofE 
to the north and south, is eminently suitable for the market-place ; and the 
evidence of converging roads points to the same conclusion. This market- 
place, and not a militai'y agora in the Athenian camp, is undoubtedly referred 
to in Thuc. V, 115, 11 : eXXov 8« koI ol Mi;A.toi tS>v ' Pi.Oyjva.(.tm/ tov iripneiy^iir- 
1X0X0% TO Kara, t^v dyopav. Marbles have also been found in the olive grove 
north of the present field, showing that the agora extended farther than the 
excavations in that direction. Among these marbles is a column-drum, 
fluted only at the upper edge, as if it had belonged to one of those columns 
used in stoas and public buildings from Hellenistic times down, which were 
unfluted in the lower part, where most exposed to wear. 

The statues and most of the inscribed blocks had been buried out of 
sight, either around a Christian sarcophagus or under the foundations of a 
building, probably a very early Christian church. The missing portions — 
heads, arms, etc. — were probably of sepai'ate pieces originally, and being 
used liigher up in the walls have been destroyed. The remains of an early 
baptistery were also found. (D. Mackenzie, J.H.S. 1897, I, pp. 122-13:! ; 
1 plan, 9 cuts.) 

Artemislum. — The discrepancy of time in Herodotus's accounts of 
events on land and on sea before the capture of Thermopylae is easily 
accounted for, partly by assuming that he crowded into one day the events 
of the two following the great storm. With this change, his narrative is 
consistent with reasonable explanations, unsuspected by him, of the relar 
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tions and motives of various actions — a strong proof of its general Accu- 
racy. We can infer, for instance, that both Greeks and Persians regarded 
the command of the sea off Thermopylae as essential to the possession of 
the pass, that Xerxes delayed his attack until he should have news of the 
fleet, and that its movements after arriving opposite Artemisium were 
directed by him. (G. B. Gkundy, J.H.S. October, 1897, pp. 212-229.) 

The Account of Salamis in Herodotus. — Professor Goodwin, in 
showing that the " old view " of the battle of Salamis is wrong (^Papers of 
the American School at Athena, I), thinks that Herodotus has been misunder- 
stood. It is, perhaps, better to suppose that Herodotus himself misunder- 
stood his sources of information, mistaking an advance of the Persian right 
wing, which really occurred during' the general engagement, for the move- 
ment to blockade the west end of the strait, and therefore putting it into 
the previous night. The Aeginetans probably were stationed next to the 
Athenians, and won their distinction by breaking the Persian centre, and 
falling on the left flank of the Phoenicians. (G. B. Grundy, J.H.S. 
October, 1897, pp. 230-240; 3 plans.) 



ITALY 

ARCHITECTURE 

Walls attributed to the Regal Period. — In the B. Com. Roma, 1897, 
pp. 228-261, G. Pinza sets forth some sufl5ciently striking conclusions con- 
cerning the style and date of these walls in Korae, examining them in the 
light of other constructions of a similar sort in Italy and Sicily. Thfr 
distribution of these constructions in Italy along the course of the Tiber 
and the adjacent shores of the Tyrrhene sea indicates that the motive 
must have been not indigenous, but imported. Nor could these walls have 
been built as early as the " Villanova," or protoetruscan, period, when the 
Romans were living in such wattled huts as the cinerary ui-ns from their 
early cemeteries present to our observation. Their walls of earth and 
scarped hillsides were their means of defence. The opus quadralum construc- 
tion begins to appear in the valley of the Tiber at the " period of oriental 
influence," which the author identifies with that marked by the appear- 
ance in tombs of protocorinthian and Corinthian vases. To the teaching of 
the Doric-Corinthian teachers from Sicily must be ascribed the origin of this 
construction in both Latium and Etruria. The Etruscans did not teach it 
to the Romans, nor did either people learn it from the Phoenicians, *ho 
fortified their, towns in other ways. As to date, the walls of the Pala- 
tine, Capitoline, Viminal, and Caelian cannot have been built earlier than 
the seventh century B.C., since tombs of their period disclose vases of Co- 
rinthian and hucchero ware. The agger ascribed to Servius TuUius must be 
assigned to a much later ■ date, when Rome had thoroughly united the 
different settlements on the hills into one city, and had contracted intimate 
relations with Syracuse, — that is, to a date somewhere between 474 B.C., the 
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date of the battle of Cumae, and the beginning of the fourth century, or the 
death of Dionysius I, in 367 B.C., when the star of Syracuse passed to its 
setting. 

Early Portifioationa at Perugia. — In Rom. Mitth. XII, pp. 161-200, 
pis. viii, ix, F. Noack continues his architectural studies in Greek and 
Etruscan walls by an investigation of the pre-Roman fortifications of 
Perugia. The existing remains of the ancient walls are described by the 
aid of a new plan, and their old extent is determined. The three small 
gates and the walls in the immediate neighborhood are fully described; 
and the two gi-eat gates, the Arco di Augusto and the Porta Marzia, are 
examined in detail. The result of this investigation is that the ancient 
walls and gates of Perugia belong, in all parts, to a single plan, and there- 
fore belong in pre-Roman times. Durm's theory of imitation of earlier 
walls by Roman builders is unnecessary, as it rests on the belief that the 
literary tradition requires a later date for the walls. A careful examination 
shows that this is not the case. The accounts of Velleius and Appian do 
not mention any destruction of the walls of the city, and there is no reason 
to believe that they were injured seriously by the fire which consumed the 
houses when the town was sacked in the " helium Perusiuum." The next 
question to be considered is the closer determination of the date when these 
walls, whose gates are among the best examples of ancient fortification, 
were erected. The style of building is undoubtedly influenced by the mate- 
rial, but is not wholly dependent on this. In Etruria the geographical 
division of styles is not without significance. Only on or near the south- 
ern coast are polygonal walls found, — at Orbetello, Cosa-Arisedonia, Pyrgi, 
and in Saturnia, — and most of these are regarded as extremely old. Farther 
north, in Rusellae, Vetulonia, and Populonia, the endeavor is made to employ 
horizontal layers ; and this is the regular style of central eastern Etruria, 
as at Volterra, Perugia, Cortona, Chiusi, Fiesole, and Arezzo, where the 
layers are horizontal, though the joints in the layer are often oblique. This 
is illustrated by examples from Cortona, Arezzo, and Fiesole, to which group 
Perugia must belong. A third group is formed by the southern cities, such 
as Sutri, Falerii, Fescennium, Veii, and Caere, where the walls are built in 
rectangular blocks of two sizes. This is best shown in the Servian Wall at 
Rome, which, from the masons' marks, can scarcely be placed in the fourth 
century B.C. This style is evidently a development from that of Perugia. 

These differences in style are to be explained by Greek influence. The 
" polygonal " style developed after the Mycenaean period, but continued after 
the horizontal style was well known. Of this latter style, however, there 
seems no certain example before the fifth century. In Etruria we find the 
polygonal style in those cities first touched by Greek influence, i. e., those of 
the southern coast. The usual Greek style after the fifth century is found 
in the central Etruscan cities ; and as the best example of the still more 
developed style at Rome may well belong in the third century, the earlier 
form is to be placed in the fourth and fifth. The influence is plain at Cosa, 
where the union of polygonal walls with horizontal, square, and semicu'cular 
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towers is the same as that found in the fifth century in Acarnania. This 
leads to the conclusion that the walls of Perugia belong in tlie fifth, or more 
probably in the fourth, century. The decorations and the pointed arches 
also find analogies in the Greek remains. 

SCULPTURE 

Fragments of Early Sicilian Sculpture at Syracuse. — P. Orsi 

makes a contribution toward the future history of Sicilian sculpture in the 
description of four fragments now in the museum of Syracuse. The first is 
from the city, or necropolis, of Megara, and consists of a youthful male 
head, in a marble resembling Parian, with well-preserved hair, but much- 
marred features, of the Apollo, or heroic ephebus, type. The general charac- 
teristics of the face suggest the Apollo of Orchomenus, of Thera, or of 
Tenea. The treatment of the hair in three divisions, — cranial, frontal, 
and occipital, — kept quite distinct, is of the fashion prevalent up to the 
middle of the fifth century b.c, and points especially to the connection 
of Sicilian plastic art with Peloponnesian, particularly that of Ageladas. 
Chronologically, the terminus ante quern for this head is the year of the 
destruction of Megara, 482 b.c. It apparently belongs to the time not very 
long before this, between the thoroughly archaic period and that of the 
transition. It also is a new proof of the extended influence of that 
Apollo, or ephebus, type, the origin of which was ascribed to the Daedalidae 
of Crete. 

The second fragment described, also from Megara, furnishes a similar 
example of the diffusion of the Ionic type of the Kopyj. It is of local lime- 
stone (and hence surely of local manufacture), representing a young girl in 
an Ionic chiton, with the right thigh slightly advanced, as though she were 
stepping forward. The figure lacks the head and the most of the lower 
limbs, and is otherwise much marred. The sculpture was furthermore not 
wholly in the round, but attached to a background — a case previously 
unknown to Signer Orsi in archaic sculpture. In style it belongs to the 
class of the Kopai of the Acropolis, and is the first instance of that type in 
stone discovered in Sicily, though large terra-cottas of the same sort had 
previously been found in Megara-Hyblaea. 

A third fragment was found in Syracuse. It is a headless female torso, 
of a fine compact marble, measuring from neck to abdomen only 14 cm. 
The figure was clothed in the long Ionic chiton, with short, full sleeves, and 
the hair arranged in long, falling locks. In the right hand the figure held 
a lamb, or kid, and was therefore a votive offering, perhaps referable to the 
ancient shrine of Artemis in Ortygia. The technique suggests that of wood 
or soft limestone figures. In date the sculpture can hardly be later than 
about 500 B.C. 

A fourth fragment, also a headless female torso, of the compact, white 
limestone of Syracuse, suggests more strongly a kinship in technique with 
^oava. The dress is here the closed chiton, closely fitting, and with sleeves 
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that extend only halfway down the upper ai-m — a very rare fashion of 
dress in archaic art. Six long locks of hair in two groups, each of three 
diverging lines, fall over the chest, and the mass of hair at the back is 
ai'ranged in a trapezoidal form, with horizontal waves ending below in trape- 
zoidal serrations. The statue evidently belonged to the class of priestesses, 
or offerenti, common in temples and sacred precincts from the sixth century 
to about the time of the Persian wars, and is to be compared especially with 
four other archaic statues described by HomoUe (De antiquiss. Dianae simu- 
lacris Deliacis, pi. 2, pp. 18 ff.), Loewy (Rend. Ace. Lincei, 1891, pp. 599 ff.), 
Berard (B.C.H. Vol. XIV, pp. 382 fE.), and Patroni (Rend. Ace. Lincei, 1894, 
pp. 192 fE.). 

All these fragments tend to establish the complete artistic dependence of 
eastern Sicily on the mother-country in the archaic period of art. {Rend. 
Ace. Lincei, 1897, pp. 301-312.) 

Fictile Moulds. — G. E. Rizzo makes a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of Sicilian art in an article in the Rom. Mitth. 1898, pp. 254-306, 1 
plate, 24 cuts, in which he publishes a find made in July, 1894, in the 
neighborhood of Agrigentum, of a considerable number of fictile matrices, 
used to shape the figured emblemata with which vases were decorated, after 
the style of the more expensive metal ware. The art is that of the Helle- 
nistic epoch, but is not Alexandrian. 

Moulds from Tarentum. — At a meeting of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, February 10, 1898, F. P. Elworthy read a paper upon the so-called 
disehi saeri, of which he exhibited casts of fifty-five specimens, all found at 
Tarentum. Little is known about these objects, but they are supposed to 
be Graeco-Roman of about 350 b.c. One specimen exists in the British 
Museum, one in the museum at Naples, and one and a fragment in the 
Ashmolean Museum. Up to this time the above were all that were known, 
so that theories concerning them have been based upon imperfect evidence. 
The objects are ten-a-cotta plaques, mostly moulds, having a large number 
of symbolic figures sunk in them, which are repeated over and over again in 
various combinations, such as the trident, lyre, thunderbolt, club, ladder, 
hand, and many more. It has been assumed that these disks were for the 
purpose of impressing the symbols upon them on sacrificial cakes, and that 
all known were, in fact; moulds. The entire question is as obscure as it is 
interesting; but the large number of these objects now discovered should 
lead to its solution. Mr. Elworthy also exhibited some original antefixes of 
the same period, of which two bore Medusae of old Greek type ornamented 
by Pan-like horns. He also exhibited a series of terra-cotta heads of the 
same period, distinctly showing the transition from the Greek style to tlie 
Roman. Other minor objects in Greek terra-cotta were produced and 
examined. Mr. Read remarked that from the great number of the moulds 
that had been found on this one site, the discoverers had apparently lit upon 
the centre either of the manufacture of the moulds or of another kind where 
the moulds were in constant requisition. Of the religious character of the 
objects there could be little doubt, having regard to the symbols of the 
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various deities which formed the designs upon them, and he would suggest 
that the moulds were used for producing cakes either of some edible 
material or perhaps of terrarcotta ; and in the one case they may have been 
eaten with the hope of good resulting therefrom, or the cakes may have 
been used as votive offerings at the pantheistic shrine appropriate to the 
design of the cake. An analogous instance was to be found in the stamped 
idols of bricks, with animals and images of Buddha, which are found in 
quantities at Buddha Gaya. (Athen. February 19, 1898.) 

FAINTING AND VASES 

The Bomarzo Vase -with the Etruscan Alphabet. — The vase is 
pictured, and submitted to a critical examination by F. Barnabei with 
regard to its technique. The result reached agrees with the opinion ad- 
vanced by Gamurrini, from purely palaeographical considerations, that the 
Bomarzo vase, and consequently the alphabet thereon figured, is not older 
than the third or second century B.C. The same date must be ascribed, for 
similar reasons, to the two paterae with the Etruscan alphabet found at 
Nola. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 508-510 ; cut.) 

Ceramics of Frehellenic Apulia. — In the Bom. Mitth., 1897, pp. 
201-252, 1 plate, 25 cuts, M. Mayer publishes the first of a series of careful 
studies on this subject, beginning here with a series of vases that he classes 
as Messapic. The most interesting group of these, which he discusses at 
length, consists of peculiar amphorae, called by him, in accordance with a 
local designation, torzelle. The handles are high and angular, as if jointed, 
at the topmost part, where, as at the point of attachment to the body of 
the vase, they are ornamented with wheel-shaped discs. The patterns are 
prevailingly geometrical or foliage designs, and the coloring in the later 
specimens is in monochrome, red or brown ^ while the earlier style is in the 
two colors together, violet, however, not appearing at all. Other shapes of 
Messapic pottery show the same general characteristics. 

The House of Vettius at Pompeii. — ^rcAaeoZo^'ja, LV, 1897, pp. 301- 
318, contains a paper read at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1896, by TaKourd Ely, in which the house of Vettius is described. 
The paper is illustrated with a plan and four photographic reproductions of 
paintings. A list of the paintings in the house is given, and some of them 
ai-e discussed, with references to other representations of the same or similar 
scenes. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Fratres Arvales. — Under the title ' Nuove Osservazioni sopra gli 
Atti dei Fratelli Arvali,' D. Vaglieri has suggested various new arrangements 
of certain fragments, and has proposed new amplifications of portions of 
the remains of the Acta of the Fratres Arvales. The portions specially con- 
sidered are C.I.L. VI, 2029, 2059, 2065, 2078, 2080, 2086, 2107. (Not. Scavi, 
July, 1897, p. 309.) 
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Some Roman Titles. — Attention has recently been called to the 
sepulchral inscription of a certain T. Aelius Felix who was atiutor (sic) ah 
annona probably the same as adiutor praefecti annonae (C.I.L. VI, 8470); 
also to the sepulchral inscription of Silvanus entitled dispensator scaenicarum 
(cf. procurator scaenicarum, C.I.L. VI, 10088) whose wife's name is Quintilia 
Procula and who.se daughter's is Cornelia Procilla. 

Another inscription is set up by the officiates ah ara circi to a man who is 
strangely entitled hirotis. (Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. 452-458.) 

A Charm of Execration. — It. Wuensch describes, with the aid of a 
facsimile and a transliteration, a thin plate of lead, 17 by 12 cm. in 
measurement, now preserved in the Magazzino of the Caelian and con- 
taining a formula of execration in Greek. The plate was found in 1876 in 
the expropriated land of the Villa Aldobrandiui on the Quirinal tightly 
rolled up, and deposited in an amphora containing the ashes of an incin- 
erated body. The essential part of the inscription is an invocation addressed 
to the " holy angels and holy names," begging them, with great superfluity 
.and detail of circumstance, to incapacitate a certain charioteer of the Roman 
circus, Euclierius by name, so as to prevent him from winning certain races 
to be held on the morrow. A large part of the plate is filled with rude 
sketches of objects with asses' heads, sometimes combined with serpents, 
and with the manifold repetition of some magical words of unrecognizable 
import, and of others which may be recognized as anagrams of the name 
EvA.a/t(i) or EuAa/xws, found on other tablets as EvXAixidv, an epithet of Osiris, 
the judge of the dead. These, and the sketches, point to the formula as 
originating with a member of a Gnostic sect of the Sethiani, who wor- 
shipped, besides this Eulamon-Osiris, the god Typhon-Seth, who was repre- 
sented under a human body with the head of an ass. Paleographical 
considerations lead to the as.signment of the plate to the neighborhood of 
the year 300 a.d. (B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 103-109.) 

The Eipigraphio Notes of Ferdinando TJghelli. — R. Lanciani in the 
B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 143-151, calls attention to the curious forgetful- 
ness of the editors of the C.I.L.., who though mentioning in one place the 
present whereabouts of these notes of Ughelli (in the Cod. Marinianus 
Vaticanus, 9141, fol. 176-210), in other places speak regretfully of their loss 
or concealment. Lauciani remarks that tlie notes are of no very striking 
importance, but yet often have a value for the indications they furnish of 
the date and condition of various discoveries of which he was an eye- 
witness, — especially of the burial place between the Laurentine and Ostian 
roads on the hill of the uicus Alexandri near the new fort, — and of topo- 
graphical points elsewhere. Some of the more impoi-tant inscriptions are 
printed in the article. 

Stamps of Cn. Ateius. — In an article entitled 'Die Terra-Sigillata-Ge- 
fasse des Cn. Ateius,' A. Oxe has shown that the cognomina, Eu(h)odus, 
Ma(h)es, Xant(o)us, Zoilus, were used alone as stamps of the business firm 
of Ateius. All the pottery manufactured by this firm of figuli, and found 
along the Rhine, is declared to belong to the time of Augustus. A large 
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number of the inscriptions of the stamps of Cn. Ateius, given in the 
C.I.L., are corrected and amplified. {Jb. V. Alt. Rh. Vol. 101, 1897, 
p. 22.) 

The Gallic 'Word "Bratoude." — M. Breal (i?. Arch. XXXI, July- 
August, 1897, pp. 104-108) explains the word "Bratoude," occurring in 
Gallic votive inscriptions, as the equivalent of the Latin "Merito." A 
votive inscription in Naples (Zvetaieff, Inscriptiones Italiae Mediae, No. 9) 
ends with the words hrat data, and two others (ibid. No. 33, Zvetaieff, Syl- 
lorie. No. 143), the originals of which are lost, have ^parofi and ^paTiafx.. 
These determine the meaning of Bratoude. 

COINS 

Chronology of Coins of Nero. — Ettore Gabrici writes in R. Ital. 
Num. Vol. X, fasc. 3, on the chronology of the coins of Nero. The classi- 
fication of the stupendous series of Nero's coins has not been specially 
treated since Kenner's article in Num. Zeitschr. of 1878, and never so care- 
fully and exhaustively as in the present paper. The author has based his 
method on that of Kenner; but his deductions are drawn from a personal 
study of more than a thousand types existing in the collections of Italy. 
Few of Nero's coins bear dates, but these show a continuous series of all the 
years of his reign. Down to 63, they appear only on the gold and silver ; 
after that year only on the bronze coins. They show a development in the 
style of his portraiture which is of use in determining the chronology of the 
undated coins ; and this general development is classified in threie divisions, 
according to the proportions, the depth of relief, the presence or absence of 
beard, the arrangement of the hair, and certain determinative symbols. 
Examination shows that no change in mintage occurred from Augustus to 
Nero, but that the latter in 63 instituted a general reform of type and qual- 
ity. The coins distinguished with a small globe belong to the years 56-63, 
and show the highest artistic development. The lack of an accurate means 
of determining the denominations, whether as or dupondius, etc., led first to 
the placing of a sign of value, and later to a difference in the type itself, the 
radiate crown, for instance, being distinctive of the dupondius. These vari- 
ations of type are conveniently classified in a table. In 63 the weight of 
the gold and silver coins was reduced, the arrangement of their accessories 
was changed, and the as was struck in aurichalcum. instead of copper. 

Basing his studies on the observation of these and similar variations, the 
author is led to new conclusions regardhig the date of the first appearance 
of main types. According to him, the adlocutio type began in 54, the decur- 
sio not before 56 or 57, the victoria and citharoedus about the same, time, the 
annona in 58, the securitas and f/enio in 59, the congiarium in 60 or soon 
after, and the arch type in 61 or 62. All these types, of course, were 
repeated in the following years. The shrine of Janus was closed only once 
under Nero, apparently in 56 or 57. The article is enriched with five excel- 
lent plates, illustrating the portraits of Nero as seen on his coins. 
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Types of Coins of Brutus. — In R. Num. 1897, No. 4, J. Martha 
■writes of some types of the coins of Brutus. The types relating to the cult 
of Apollo on the coins of Brutus (head of Apollo, lyre, tripod, etc.) refer 
to the incident of the oracle at Delphi in the story of the first Brutus and 
the sons of Tarquin (Livy I, 56; Cic. Brut. 53), and fall iu line with the 
habit of the Roman coiners of placing on their coins types indicative of 
their family traditions. Martha recalls also that "Apollo" was the pass- 
word given to the republican forces on the day of the battle of Philippi. 
(Plut. Brutus, 24.) 

Names of the Empress Maesa. — In R. Num. 1897, No. 4, R. Mowat 
discusses the names of the Empress Maesa. He cites three Grreek coins of 
Ilium to prove that the full name of the empress was lulia Mamaea Maesa. 
Two of these coins — in his own and in the Waddington collection — have 
MAM I A MAICA "vyith her portrait. The evidence, though circumstantial, 
is rather convincing; for in the sequence of names at that period the daugh- 
ter of Julius Avitus and Julia Mamaea Maesa might naturally be called 
Julia Avita Mamaea, as we know she was called. 

Ancient Tesserae and Seals. — In R. Num. 1897, No. 4, Rostovtsew 
has an article entitled 'Etude sur les plombs antiques.' The paper is a 
classification and consideration of the tesserae and seals used in commerce. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

The Extent of the City of Rome under Vespasian. — In Rom. Mitth., 
1897, pp. 148-160 (1 plan), Ch. Hiilsen adds another to the numerous articles 
that have been written in elucidation of the statistics concerning the city of 
Rome given by Pliny {N. H. Ill, 66, 67). His main conclusions are: 
(1) the outer boundary of the city of the fourteen Augustan regions did not 
coincide with the area included within the walls of Aurelian on the lefj; 
bank of the Tiber, overrunning that area on the Pincian, falling within it 
on the Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline, and overrunning it again by the 
amphitheatrum castrense, and outside the porta Appia; but the total extent of 
this Augustan boundary corresponds fairly well with the figures given by 
Pliny ; (2) the thirty-seven portae are the barriers for the octroi-collections, 
and are all situated in the Augustan boundary; they may have been con- 
nected by some sort of a wall ; the ueteres portae quae esse desierunt are exits 
of this sort arranged by Augustus, but later given up as unnecessary ; the 
Plinian phrase ita ut duodecim semel numerentur is hopelessly corrupt, though 
one would expect him to have written something like " reckoning in twelve 
which did not belong to the original plan " ; the sum of the distances as 
given by Pliny from the milliarum aureum to the thirty-seven gates is also 
corrupt past mending, though 40,765 would come nearer the true figure than 
either 20,765, or 30,765, as various manuscripts read ; the object of these 
radial measurements was to aid in computing the area of the city by 
dividing it into a series of triangles with sides known ; (3) the sum of 
the distances given by Pliny as measured along the main streets to the 
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end of the inhabited region, including the castra praeloria, is also hope- 
lessly corrupt. 

Bzcavations on the Via Graziosa at Rome in 1684. — B. Lanciani, 
in the B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 159-163 (cut), makes some more detailed 
remarks concerning the early and later histoiy of these discoveries which 
he had previously described in his Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome, 
pp. 393, 394. The cut is the same as that given in the book. 

Ancient Roman Streets Discovered in the Seventeenth Century. 
— R. Lanciani reprints and discusses in the B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 151- 
159 (plate), a manuscript of two pages only with accompanying 'plan (cod. 
Barherinus JiJiX., 2) that he declares to be more important for topographi- 
cal studies than many volumes together. It bears the title Vestigia Antiqua 
Viarum Publicarum Urbis, and is proved to be the work of Claude Menetvier, 
called Borgognone, a Frenchman by birth, who became librarian of Car- 
dinal Barberini (later Urban VIII), and died in Rome, in 1639. The text 
describes briefly the position of about ten stretches of ancient streets within 
the city walls, discovered by excavations in Borgognone's time, while these 
and a number of others, thirty-two in all, are laid down in red pencil upon 
an accompanying plan of the city engraved in perspective (the second edi- 
tion, by Pietro de' Nobili, of Du Perac's plan, dated 1573). Lanciani re- 
produces them more clearly upon an outline map of the city, and gives 
a descriptive list. 

Egyptian Obelisks in Rome. — In the B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 196- 
227, O. Marucchi completes his series of articles on this subject by treating 
of the obelisks manufactured to order in Rome (so the author holds) for 
certain Roman emperors and set up there. Of the obelisks discussed, there 
are two groups of three each, those with inscriptions and those without. 
The obelisks with inscriptions are, first, that of the piazza Navona, in honor 
of Domitian, probably placed at first by the temple of Isis in the Campus 
Martius, and in the fourth century transferred to the spina of the circus of 
Maxentius on the Appian way, whenfce it was brought to Bernini's fountain 
in the piazza Navona under Innocent X in 1651 ; second, the obelisk of the 
Pincian, originally erected by Hadrian by the tomb of Autinous on the via 
Labicana (cf. HUlsen and Erman in Rom. Mitth. 1896) in honor of his 
favorite, and thence transferred by Urban VIII to the palazzo Barberini, 
where it lay till Donna Cornelia Barberini gave it to Clement XIV. This 
pontiff transferred it to the giardino della Pigna of the Vatican, and left it 
lying there till 1822, when Pius VII finally set it up on the Pincian; third, 
the obelisk of Trinita dei Monti, the inscription on which differs from those 
of the other obelisks of imperial order in containing no reference to any 
Roman emperor, but being an imitation of the inscription in honor of 
Seti I and his son Rameses II on the obelisk set up by Augustus in the 
Circus Maximus and now standing in the piazza del Popolo. The obelisk 
of Trinity is the one mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus (XVII, 4) as 
erected in the gardens of Sallust (probably between the reigns of Com- 
modus and of Gallienus), whence it was carried by Clement XII, in 1733, to 
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the Lateran basilica, with the intention, afterward abandoned, of raising it 
there. Pius VI finally had it erected in its present position in 1789. 

The obelisks without inscriptions are, first, the two now standing, one 
before S. Maria Maggiore, the other between the Dioscuri on the Quirinal. 
They were both found in the sixteenth century among the ruins of the 
Mausoleum of Augustus, behind the church of S. Rocco, and are doubtless 
the two referred to by Ammianus as erected in Augusti monumento (J. c). 
Sixtus V had one of them erected in 1587 in front of S. Maria Maggiore, 
while the other remained in the place of its discovery till 1782, when 
Pius VI directed its erection on the Quirinal. The third obelisk is that of 
the Vatican, erected by Caligula on the spina of the circus of Caligula and 
Nero, and transferred to its present position under Sixtus V in 1586. 
Pliny {N. H. XXXVI, 74) refers to it as the first of the imitative obelisks, 
— ex omnibus unus omnino /actus est imitatione eius quern fecerat Sesostridis 
Jilius Nuncoreus. 

The Site of Lake Regillus. — Mr. Thomas Ashby in a communication 
to the Accademia dei Lincei (published in the Rend. Ace. Lincei, 1898, pp. 
103-126; 1 map, 2 cuts), after pointing out various reasons for believing 
the battle of Lake Regillus to be an historical event, goes on to discuss 
at length the question of its site. He treats of each of the following 
seven localities, — (1) Laghetto della Colonnft, (2) Lago di Castiglione 
(Gabii), (3) Lago della Cava d' Aglio, (4) Lago della Doganella, (5) Bacino 
di prata Porci, (6) Bacino di Pantano Borghese, (7) Bacino di Pantano 
Secco, — all of which have had their supporters, and finally concludes that 
it is not possible to affirm with certainty that any one of these sites agrees 
precisely with the description of the battle-ground in agro Tusculano (Li v. 
II, 19) with the exception of Pantano Secco and of Prata Porci. Of these 
two, it is doubtful that the second was a lake in ancient times. The first, 
therefore, Pantano Secco, must be taken as the true site of the battle. It is 
an anciently drained crater, lying about three kilometres directly north of 
Frascati, a short distance beyond the railway from Rome to Naples. 

Museum Notes. — In RSm. Mitth. XII, pp. 112-143, E. Petersen pub- 
lishes a number of notes on objects in the museums of Magna Graecia and 
Sicily. 

(1) Terra-cotta plaque at Bari, representing in relief a tripod, and also a 
vase of strange form, evidently an ex voto of a poor man, who could not 
dedicate the metal vases themselves. 

(2) A bowl and upper part of a tripod from Capua, in Brindisi, very 
similar to the one from Metapontum {Rdm. Mitth. XII, fig. 6.) 

(3) A bronze rod in the Museo Biscari, at Catania, to which small bronze 
figures are soldered. It resembles the ornamentation found on tripods, but 
its exact use cannot be determined. 

(4) The bronze Siren in the Museo Civico, at Catania, already mentioned 
by Furtwangler (Meisterwerke, 254 »), is published from a photograph, and 
accompanied by a full description. 

(5) The decoration of the plate between the handle and the disc in 
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ancient mirrors (Furtwangler, Hist. u. philol. Aufs. f. E. Curtius, p. 179), is 
discussed, and the development shown by four examples in Reggio and 
Catania. 

(6) A breastplate in the Museo Jatta at Ruvo, formed by three discs, 
arranged in a triangle, with the point downward. It is like a piece of 
armor represented on vases of the third century. 

(7) An archaic head in the Museo Biscari, at Catania (pi. vi). It is 
of coarse, Greek marble, though probably found in Sicily, and is fairly well 
preserved. It belonged to a life-size statue of a youth, and is not exactly like 
any known head. It suggests rather the older Heracles and Perseus of the 
Selinus sculptures than the later works. 

(8) Torso of a youth in the Museo Biscari, which seems related to the 
pediment sculptures from the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Its exact pose 
cannot now be determined. 

(9) A badly mutilated head, larger than life, at Tarentuin. It can 
scarcely be much later than 500 b.c, and may possibly be regarded as a 
predecessor of the Cassel Apollo, or the bronze head of the Tyskiewicz 
collection. 

(10) A marble head of Athena, at Tarentum, in the grand style, but 
badly damaged from lying long in the water. 

(11) Four caryatids and two bits of sculptured frieze, now preserved at 
Lecce and Spangano. The caryatids are about 1.77 m. high, and are in very 
high relief. In spite of many defects, they show plainly the influence of 
Greek art of the fourth century, especially in the folds of the apoptygma, 
which recall the Amazon of Polyclitus. The fragments of the frieze are 
alike, and show a naked Eros drawn in a chariot by three lions. This also 
can belong to the fourth century, though similar representations are rare in 
works of that period. 

(12) A much restored replica of the Tyche of Antioch, with an ancient 
but not original head, in the Museo Biscari at Catania. 

(13) A head of " Sappho," in the same museum, showing greater resem- 
blance to the Chigi than to the Albani head. 

(14) A small and poor replica of the Vatican Nile, with a very badly 
restored head. 

(15) The hand of a pugilist, in Reggio, showing the cestus in a much 
less dangerous form than usual. 

(16) A terra-cotta female head (pi. vii), not in Kekule, nor exactly 
like any of the types there shown. It seems later than the head described 
under No. 7. The places of discoveiy and of preservation are not men- 
tioned. 

(17) A remarkable terra-cotta relief in Tarentum, representing a youth 
borne by a centaur, who holds on his left arm a large crater, and in his 
right hand a lyre. The attitude of the youth is that of the feasting man, so 
common on the Tarentine terra-cottaSj but here he is being carried to the 
feast by his sei-vant centaur. As Wolters has shown that in such scenes the 
youth can only be regarded as heroized, we see here that the good centaur 
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has become almost a Charon in kis office. The work belongs to the fifth 
century. 

(18) The terra-cotta of the Museo S. Angelo in Naples, already discussed 
by Reisch (Griech. Theater, p. 232), is published from a photograph. It is not 
properly a relief, but rather a work in the round, and represents not a city 
gate, but the scena of a Greek theatre. A projecting base runs across the 
entire front, and marks on this show that originally various objects were 
fastened to it, so that it seems probable that the whole was the representa- 
tion of a scene from a play. Many of the terra-cotta figures of actors may 
well have belonged originally to such scenes. 

The Secondary Cemeteries of Syracuse. — These are carefully 
studied by Professor P. Orsi, who points out that they are valuable, in spite 
of their poverty, as furnishing contributions to our knowledge of the topog- 
raphy of the ancient city. Especially his recent investigations in the 
necropolis at Scala Greca, attributed by him to the quarter of Tyche, have 
proved that this area was set apart for burials after Dionysius (about 
402 B.C.) had built the northern wall, including within the city the terrace 
of Epipolae, which had been the necropolis of Tyche. (Not. Scavi, 1897, 
pp. 471-504.) 

The Siculx. — In the Revue des deux Mondes, 1897, pp. 594-632, .under 
title ' Un peuple oublie, les Sikels,' G. Perrot treats of the Siculi from the 
neolithic period (2000-1300- B.C.) represented by the cemeteries of Melilli 
and Castelluccio, through the bronze period (1300-1000 B.C.), represented by 
the cemeteries of Plemmyrium, Thapsus, Molinello d' Augusta, and Pozzo del 
Cantano, to the period extending from 1000-700 B.C., corresponding in part 
to the Dipylon period in Greek art, and represented by the cemeteries of 
Tremenzano and Finocchito. {Riv. Stor. Ital. 1897, pp. 336-338.) 



FRANCE 

A Representation of the Roman Vesta. — No representation of the 
Roman Vesta has been known, the figures to which the name of Vesta has 
been given being either Greek work or Roman imitations of the Greek type 
of Hestia. It has even- been believed, on the strength of Ovid, Fast. VI, 
295, that no statues of Vesta existed. The passage refers, however, only to 
the fact that there was no statue of Vesta in the round temple in Rome. 
Several statements of ancient writers show that statues of Vesta did exist, 
and Ovid, Fast. Ill, 45 if., says that when Rhea Silvia became a mother, the 
statues of Vesta covered their faces with their hands. This is equivalent to 
a statement that Ovid knew statues of Vesta with their faces thus covered. 
An altar at Mavilly (Cote d'Or), published R. Arch. 1891, has reliefs repre- 
senting the twelve dii consentes. Vesta must be among these, and is now 
recognized in a draped female figure holding her hands before her eyes. 
(S. Reinach, R. Arch. XXXI, 1897, pp. 313-326 ; cut.) 
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SPAIN 

Terra-cotta with Head-dress of Julia Titi. — A. Papier publishes 
(iJ. Arch. XXXI, 1897, pp. 336-310; cut) a terra-cotta head of little artistic 
merit, found in 1893 in Spain, but probably from Alexandria, which resem- 
bles the portraits of Julia, daughter of Titus. This head is, however, 
probably not a portrait of Julia, but represents one of the little ladies whose 
exaggerated coiffures are mentioned by Juvenal, VI, 491. Probably other 
works, representing the same way of dressing the hair, are to be regarded as 
portraits of Julia only when the features show a resemblance to those of 
Titus. 

GERMANY 

The Hildesheim Treasure of the Antiquarium in Berlin. — Through 
a recent restoration, which has carefully united the fragments of broken 
vessels, supplied missing parts, and reattached feet and handles, the Hil- 
desheim silver treasure has, in spite of many gaps, regained something of 
its original appearance. Compared with the Boscoreale treasure, which was 
evidently a table service in use in Nero's time, and, to judge from Pompeian 
examples, largely work of that epoch, the German collection has a much wider 
range, both in time and in style, and is, in ge.neral, of finer vrorkmanship. 
The worn condition of the vessels, the numerous ancient repairs or replacings, 
and the occurrence of so many single vessels, instead of the customary pairs, 
indicate that it was in use a long time. While it contains many pieces 
which would have been antiques to the owner of the Boscoreale collection, 
yet one piece bears an inscription [jI/. Anr(e!ius) C(. . . .)] apparently of 
the second century after Christ. 

Among the important pieces now reconstructed for the first time or more 
correctly than before, are the following : 

A platter with fluted bottom, like one of pottery at Bucharest, and flat 
rim serving for handles. It shows signs of kitchen use. 

A pair of cups, perfectly plain except for a wreath of gilded leaves laid 
about the edge. 

A small tripod of delicate workmanship, bearing on one leg an inscription 
(M. Scatonis duo pondo duo semis semiuiiciam) which shows that it was one 
of a pair, probably to support a pair of choice cups, and gives approxi- 
matelj', by subtraction, the weight of the missing base to which the feet 
were once attached. The name Scato occurs only in Cicero and in three 
inscriptions of Praeneste, of the republican period. 

The large bell-shaped crater, with free scroll decoration running over the 
surface. This piece is found to be not hammered, but cast, with the relief 
finished carefully by hand. 

Two large bumpers, noticeably different in style from the rest of the set, 
and now conjectured to be of provincial manufacture. 

Four small vessels formerly classed as bowls, now shown by the discovery 
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of the handles of one of them to be drinking cups. The shape, a high, 
almost cylindrical, rim or body, with slightly cui'ved bottom and high foot, 
is a late development from that of the so-called cylixes of minor artists of the 
sixth century, themselves imitated from metal vessels. With their simple 
decoration of an ivy wreath in enamel about the rim, they have the air of 
being, if not Greek, then copies of genuine Greek work. 

Of the " emblem " ware, many pieces are apparently of the middle of the 
first century after Christ ; but one, with the bust of the infant Hercules, is 
dated as earlier by its close resemblance to the statue of Augustus at Prima- 
porta. Among these pieces is the finest of the whole collection, the Athena 
cup. The relief here is not a bust, but an entire figure of the goddess, 
seated on a rock, while on another rock "before her is the wreath of victory 
aud the owl. The scene is thoroughly in Hellenistic taste, and the details 
of the drapery and figure, even to the strange object on which her right 
hand rests, find their closest analogies in Pergamene sculpture and coins of 
the second century B.C. This resemblance, together with the character of 
the delicate palmetto border about the relief, and the care with which the 
foot and the original handles were made by the same artist as the cup itself, 
justifies the assumption that this is really a Greek work of Hellenistic origin. 

Two round cups, of the shape known in pottery as Megarian, have suf- 
fered, like the Athena cup, from the addition of inappropriate handles. A 
comparison with two silver cups in Naples, of similar shape but greatly 
superior design, shows how the decoration which covers their surface had 
degenerated from the vigorous acanthus-leaf patterns of an earlier t5rpe. 
Another development of the acanthus pattern is found on the lower part of 
the two mask-canthari, where entirely unconventional forms of birds, etc., 
among the conventionalized foliage, give almost the effect of a Hellenistic 
landscape-relief. These goblets are not earlier than Augustus, and may 
be as late as Nero, while the " Megarian " cups are probably of the first 
century B.C. They are interesting as links in the long chain of ornament 
derived from the acanthus. (F. Winter, Arch.Anz. 1897, IH, pp. 115-131 ; 
18 cuts.) 

A Votive Inscription at Netteraheim. — The following votive inscrip- 
tion on red sandstone discovered in 1891, but only recently deciphered, has 
been completed by J. Klein. 

Ink ■ D D 

Sanctis SIMIS MA 
t rib us PRISCIfJv 

LEG • I • M 

p ■ p ■ prO ■ SE ■ Sy \$ 
que pOSV IT • EX 
voto jje R P ETVO • ET 
Corneli A N 

(Jb. V. Ah. Rh. Vol. 101, 1897, p. 182.) 
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Potter's Stamps at Neu3s. — A. Oxe and M. Siebourg, under the title 
' Die Topferstempel der Sels'schen Samnilung,' have set forth an alphabeti- 
cally arranged table of the stamps of the pottery in the so-called Sels collec- 
tion found in the neighborhood of Neuss. A large number of stamps are 
given. {Jb. V. All. Rh. Vol. 101, 1897, pp. 12-21.) 

A Dedicatory Inscription at Niederberg. — An inscription on a pedes- 
tal which stood in the castellum. at Niederberg was discovered in 1888, but 
has, until recently, defied explanation. About half of the pedestal remains, 
and on it the left foot of a standing figure. The measurements of the in- 
scription are 73 mm. long, 215 mm. broad, 240 ram. high. The letters are 
16 mm. high in the fii'st line, but 15 mm. in the second and third lines. 
The inscription refers to the coh. VII Raetorum equitata Antoniniana which 
is known to have been located in the castellum of Niederberg, as shown by 
other inscriptions, e. g., on titles. The inscription, as restored by Dahm, is 
as follows : 

genio LOCI COH • VI I 

raetor ■ eg'VIT • A NO N 

V ■ s • I ■ I ■ MERITO 

The pedestal is part of an altar which was set up under Caracalla or Elaga- 
balus, and dates between 211-222 a.d. (Jb. V. Alt. Rh. vol. 101, 1897, p. 183.) 
The Zellhausen Inscription. — Professor v. Domaszewski discusses the 
well-known Zellhausen inscription (Brambach 1408) and restores it as 
follows : 

I(ovt) [o(/)<imo)] m(aximo) Helio\_p'\olitano V^elneri felici Mercurio 
{A'\ug(usto) M(rircus) lulius Marci Jil(ius) Fa\bt]a Rufus Papinianus Sen- 
tius Gemellus do[rii]o Beryt(o) praef{ectus) coh(ortis} . . . A[q]uit{anorum) 
castris E. . id. Em[ilt}an[o'] II et Aqu[ili]n[p cos}, a. 249. v(otum) s(us- 
ceptum) s(olvit) liibens) m(eritis). 

(Kb. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 1897, coll. 172-176.) 

Roman Military Inscription at Waldttrn. — During the excavat- 
ing of August, 1897, in the ruins of the bath house of the limes-ioTt at 
Waldiirn (the " Alteburg ") there came to light on an altar-shaped monu- 
ment of sandstone 1.19 m. high, the following inscription of the year 232 a.d. 

DE/£ FORTVN/// | SANCT/£ • BA-lsE/// | VJVSTAJ • CNLAI// | 

SVM . EXPL • STV7/// \ J ■ BRIT • GElTlLES | OFFICIA£S • 

BRir I DEDtlC • ALEXANDRIANORVM • DE | SVO • REStT\ER • 

CV I RA • AGENE- T • FL • RONANO-3 • Ji G-XXII P P F | b • 

AVG • LVPO . FiViiXIM | COS 

The interpunction is triangular. Th. Mommsen appends a learned note to 
the account of the discovery, pointing out the unique character of the 
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inscription in that the dedittcii appear here first in a military inscription, 
though they are known from literary sources as barbarians living within 
Roman territory, but without even local affiliations in any legal way, — 
while the yeniiVe* lack the distinctly Roman " person al-recht." The injury 
at the end of the fourth line of the inscription is especially unfortunate, as 
under the letters STV7// is concealed perhaps the local name of Waldiirn, 
by which the expl(o7-atores) were designated. (Limesbl. 1897, coll. 058-007.) 

BULGARIA 

Monument at Adamklissi. — In the Silzungsber. Mm. Acad. 1897, pp. 
247-288 (7 figs.), A. Furtwangler returns to the monument at Adam- 
klissi, and replies to the objections of Benndorf (Arch.-Ep. Mitth. XIX, 
Heft 2), Petersen {Rom. Mitth. 1890, pp. 302 ff.), and Cichorius {Philolog.- 
histor. Beitrage Curt Wachsmuth zum sechzigsten Gehurtstage vberreicht) to his 
theory that the monument was erected after the campaign of Crassus, 29-28 
B.C., the inscription of Trajan being a later addition {Intermezzi, pp. 51 ff.). 
A new reconstruction by Professor Biihlmann is published. In this the 
upper part of the monument is made higher than in previous reconstruc- 
tions, and the inscription of Trajan is put upon one great slab on the south 
side of the monument, the northern side being already occupied by the 
sculptured group. The new inscription was framed to match the architect- 
ure of the monument. The costumes and armor represented in the sculpt- 
ures of this monument do not agree with those of the column of Trajan at 
Rome, nor is there any likeness between the men represented here and 
Dacians. The Bastarni, whom Crassus overcame, were Germanic, and the 
sculptures of Adamklissi show a Germanic type. The face which has been 
regarded as a likeness of Trajan beai-s no more resemblance to him than to 
any other beardless soldier. The poor work of the sculptures of Adamklissi 
is no sign of late date, and does not support the view of Cichorius that the 
monument belongs to the time of Constantine. 

A Military Diploma.— In September last R. Cagnat presented to the Acer 
demie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres a brief account of a newly discovered 
dijiloma militarium found at Negovauovtzi, a village of Bulgaria. This is the 
seventh diploma which has been discovered in Bulgaria. The exterior sur- 
faces are in good condition ; but oxidation has effaced a number of words of 
the interior surfaces. The length of the plates is 0.147 m., the breath 0.171 m. 

The text is as follows : 

Im{perator) Caesar, divi Vespasiani /{ilius), Domitianus Augustus Ger- 
manicus pontifex maximus, tribunic{ia) potestat{e) xiii, imp{erator) xxii, 
co(nX«0 '^vi, censor perpetuus, ]>{ater) p{atriae) equitibus et peditibus qui 
militant in alis tribus et cohortibus novem quae appellantur ; 

II Pannoniorum 1 

et Claudia Nova - (Alae) 

et Praetoria ] 
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et I Cilicum 

ei Cisipadensium 

et I Cretum 

et I Fiavia Hispanorum miUiaria 

et I Antiochensitim ^(Cohorts) 

et II Gallorum Macedonica- 

et IIII Raetorum 

et V Gallorum 
et V Hispanorum 

et sunt in Moesia Superiore sub Cn. Aemilio Cieatrieula Pompeio Longino qui 
quina et vicena stipendia aut plura meruerunt, item dimissis konesta missione, 
emeritis stipendiis, quorum nomina subscripta sunt ipsia Uteris posterisque eorum 
civitatem dedit et conuhium cum uxoribus quas tunc habuissent cum est civitas iis 
data aut si qui caelibes essent cum iis quas postea duxissent dumtaxat singuli 
singulae ; 

A(nte') d(iem) xvi K(alendas) Domit(ianas), T. Pomponio Basso L. Silio 
Deciano co(n)s(ulibus') . 

Cokort(is) 1 Cisipadensium, cui prae(e')st L. CUnius, L. /!, Pom(jptxna frtju), 
Secundus ; 

Pediti: L. Cassio, Cassif(ilio), Larisen(si). 

Descriptum et recognitum ex tabula aenea quae Jixa est Romae in muro pott 
templum divi Augusti ad Minervam. 

WITNESSES 

Q. OrJUy) Cupiti 

C, Iuli(i) Satumini 

Q. AemMi(i) Soteriehi 

L. Pulli(i] SperaH 

Cn. Egnati{x) Vitodis 

L. Pulli(i') Heraclaes 

P. Cauli(i) Vitalis 

This diploma provides us with information of the existence of a Cohort 
Cisipadensium. This will supply the letter lacking in C.I.L. V, 8185, in 
the mutilated word -isipadensium. 

Again we learn that Cn. Aemilius Cieatrieula Pompeius Longinus at the 
time of the date of this diploma, September 16, a.j>. 98, was governor of 
Moesia. See C.I.L. in, pp. 857, 862. 

This document also supports from the side of epigraphy the statement of 
Suetonius (Domit. 13) that Domitian changed the names of the months of 
September and October to Germanieus and Domitianus. 

T. Pomponius Bassus is here shown to have been Consul Suffectus of the 
Emperor Domitian, at the time of his sixteenth consolate. See C.I.L. VI, 
1492, also Pliny, Epist. W, 18. (C. R. Acad. Insc. XXV, 1897, p. 501.) 

A Military Diploma. — A diploma militarium has been discovered at 
Choumla in Bulgaria, which is of interest as being the seventh document of 
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this kind referring to the fleet at Misenum. (See C.I.L. Ill, Constitutiones 
Imperatorum, Nos. I, IX, XLV, XLIX, LVI, XCI.) This diploma is a mere 
fragment, giving the upper part of the first plat<3, the dimensions of which 
are 0.065 m. and 0.068 m. 

OUTEK FACE 

imp ■ caesar divi nervae f • nerva traianus 
aug-germanic-ponT\FEX M aximus tribu 
wICPOTESTAT m COs ii 
»:»:SQVIMILITAVERVNT \n class e praetoria 

MISENENSIQVAEESTSM& 

. ONESEXETVIGINTISTI^Bndis em er it is 
dIMISSIS HONESTA MISs tone quorum 
nOMINA SUBSCRIPTA sunt ipsis li 
6 E R I S POST E R I SQ V E EOrwm civitatem 
deDIT ET CONVBIVM cum uxoribus 
quas tunc habuissent etc. 

INNEE FACE 

imp -caesar divi nervae f • nerva traianus 
aug-ger-POm MAX TRIB pot • ii cos • ii 
iis gVIMILITAVERVwf in classe praet 

oria MISENENSI QVAe est sub 

. . on E SEX ET VIGINii stipe ndis emeritis 
dJMISSIS HONESTA missione quorum 
?i.O M I N A SVBSCRIpia sunt .... eta. 

The supplementing of this fragmentary inscription has been made by 
M. Heron de Villefosse on the theory that the date is 99 a.d. (C. R. Acad. 
Insc. XXV, 1897, p. 539.) 

AFRICA 

Mosaics at Susa (Tunis). — In the R. Arch. XXXI, 1897, pp. 8-22 
(pis. ix-xii ; cut), P. Gauckler publishes some mosaics found at Susa in the 
spring of 1896 during excavations for the foundations of the new arsenal. 
This is near the house of Sorothus, incompletely excavated in 1886-1887. 
First a mosaic, representing probably the last interview between Aeneas 
and Dido, came to light. Soon after an interesting series of mosaics was 
found, which once adorned the oecus of a Roman house with its two wings, 
antechamber, apse adjoining the antechamber, and peristyle. The pave- 
ment of the peristyle has an elaborate pattern of curved lines, interlacing 
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and leaving circles to be decorated with rosettes or palmettes. In the bands 
of curving lines are alternately blades of wheat and garlands. The colors 
are red, brown, green, yellow, and black, but the white ground predominates. 
The floor of the antechamber represents a lake or sea, in which are swim- 
ming all kinds of fish and other marine creatures. At each corner is a boat, 
containing fishermen fishing in different ways, with nets, hand-net, harpoon, 
and (probably, for one corner of the mosaic is destroyed) hook and line. 
The border of this mosaic is interesting. At each corner is a vase from 
which a long stalk of a water plant extends along the sides of the room 
until it almost meets the similar plant coming from the vase in the adjacent 
corner. In the space between the plants is on each side of the room a 
crown with a double row of beads upon four rays. The apse is adorned 
with flowers, baskets of fruit, two ducks, and a deer which lies in the mid- 
dle. The walls of the apse were once adorned with mosaic, but only 
enough of this is left to make it probable that a marine view was repre- 
sented. The threshold between the antechamber and the oecus is occupied 
by two nymphs between two seated rivergods (?). These correspond in a 
way to a colossal head of Oceanus, which was probably at the other side of 
the antechamber where the mosaic is nearly destroyed. In the oecus itself a 
geometrical pattern forms a border, leaving a large white space in which is a 
T-shaped mosaic, the crossbar touching the threshold. In the crossbar are 
fourteen medallions, each containing a bird or a fish. In the upright part 
of the T is a large medallion surrounded by eight smaller ones. In the 
smaller ones are wild animals, while the larger one contains a representa- 
tion of Ganymedes carried away by the eagle. The young shepherd, half 
upright and half kneeling on a rock, gives himself up to the eagle, who car- 
ries him tenderly. The mosaicist seems to be inspired by the masterpiece 
of Leochares. The attitude is more natural than in the Vatican marble, 
but the manner of execution shows that the mosaic is a servile copy of some 
well-known model. At the right and left of the oecus are two wings. In 
the wing at the right the original mosaic is covered by a later one. This 
dates probably from the end of the second century after Christ, and is infe- 
rior to those of earlier date. It is a large geometrical composition, with 
hexagonal medallions enclosing fish, and perhaps a central scene. In the 
wing at the left is a remarkable representation of the triumph of Bacchus, 
conqueror of the Indians. The god stands in his chariot drawn by four 
tigers. He is clad in a long robe with sleeves, while beside him stands a 
nude Victory. Behind the chariot is a satyr, and before it go two maenads, 
one beating a tambourine, while the action of the other is lost, owing to an 
injury to the mosaic. In the foreground a little cupid is riding a lion and 
the spotted panther of the god is drinking out of a bowl. The border is a 
luxuriant vine with many clusters of grapes. Large birds stand upon the 
branches of the vine, and winged cupids are picking grapes with which 
large baskets are filled. These also stand upon the branches. This whole 
mosaic is remarkable for its liveliness and its excellent execution. Except 
that the maenad with the tambourine is disproportionately large, the per- 
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spective is satisfactory. Probably a celebrated painting is reproduced, and 
the mosaicist is -worthy of the original artist. The date of these mosaics is 
probably the early part of the second century after Christ. 

Inscriptions of Iiambaesis. — In new investigations made by the French 
School at Rome in the remains of the ancient camp at Lambaesis, some new 
inscriptions have been discovered, and others have been revised and supple- 
mented. 

(1) A pedestal, 1.30 m. in height, 0.83 cm. in length, 0.70 cm. in thick- 
ness, contains the following : 

lT]mp(eraton) Caeslari] | T(ito) Aelio Hadriano \ Antonino Aug(usto) 
Pio I pontifici maxima | trib(unicia) pot(estate) X \ imp(eratori) II co(n)s(uli) 
nil p(airi) p(airiae) \ dedi[c'\ante | L(ucio) Novio Crispino \ leg(ato) 
Aug(usti) pr{o) pr{aetore) \ T(itus) Flavins T(iti) /(ilius) Tromen(tina) \ 
Firmus Salona p(rimi')p(ilus) leg(ionis) tertiae Aug(us(ae) . 

This inscription is given in an incomplete form in C.I.L. VIII, 2542. The 
date is 147 a.d. 

(2) A fragment of the following inscription was published by K. Cagnat 
in 1893 in Bull. Arch, du Comite' des Travaux Historiques. It has been 
amplified by recent discoveries. 

Imp(eratori) Caes(ari) Mar(co) Aur(elio) /Se»e[ro] lAlexandro'] invlicto 
pio Au]g(usto) pont(ifici') max(imo) p(atri) p(atriae) proc(onsuli) divi 
mag(ni) Anto{nini) f(itio) div(i) Pi(t) Sev(eri) [n(epoh')] eg(ttito) leg(ionis) 
tertiae [Augustae devoti numini maiestatique'] eius. 

(3) In the same place in which the fragments of the preceding inscrip- 
tion were discovered a pedestal was found, containing a list of names evi- 
dently of soldiers, probably of the equites of the third legion referred to in 
the inscription just mentioned. 

(4) Another pedestal, measuring 0.80 cm. high, 0.40 cm. long, 0.40 cm. 
thick, contains on one face divo Caro, — the Emperor Carus (a.d. 282, 283). 
On the other face is found Genio | tribuni | cial(i) | Quintus Flavins \ Balhus | 
tribunus laticlavius | militnm legionis \ tertiae Angustae piae vindicis. 

Outside of the Roman camp a fragment of a sepulchral inscription was 
found upon a stone measuring 1.12 m. in length, 0..52 m. in height, 0.34 m. 
in thickness, forming part of a- mausoleurn. The inscription is as follows: 
Anfidio Lucio centurioni l[egionis tertiae Angustae evoca^o in tertia Oallica 
o. . . Ivixit annis2 . . . | mensibus II diebus V Vaternia Agrippina Iconiux fecit']. 
The first two lines are in large letters, while the letters of the third line are 
quite small. 

Inscriptions at Tebessa. — Certain inscriptions on stelae dedicated to 
Saturn now in the museum at Tebessa have been carefully examined, 
and some corrections have been made in the readings which appear in 
the C.I.L. 

Thus C.I.L. VIII, 2190, should read Saturno Anguslo Avianus \ Narnitas 
voium solvit libens I animu. 
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Again, C.I.L. VIII, 16697 should read G(aius) Po\mpo\ni(tis) F\elic\ius 
sac\erd\os Saturno a . . . \ aug(ust6) sacrum f\eci(C) votum sol\vit Uhfens) 
anim(o). 

The a after Saturno has been regarded by some as n for nostra, by others 
as the beginning of the word which introduces the next line. The form 
is A. (Mel. Arch. Hist. Juillet-Decembre, 1897, pp. 441-465.) 



EARLY CHRISTIAN AND MEDIAEVAL ART 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. — In the C. R. 

Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 457-466, is an article by Philippe Berger, on the 
mosaic from Madaba. The middle of the city of Jerusalem was, at the time 
when the mosaic was made, occupied by a forum adorned with colonnades. 
At the western end of this forum was a domed structure, which can be 
nothing else than the church of the Holy Sepulchre. From a careful 
examination of the mosaic, it appears that the dome was not over the front 
part of the church, but rather farther back, the front having a f a9ade with 
columns, such as is appropriate for a rectangular structure. Two repro- 
ductions of the plan of Jerusalem are given. 

Inscription in Cufic Characters. — In the C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, 
pp. 533-536, Clermont-Ganneau publishes and discusses an inscription in 
Cufic characters found in Jerusalem. It relates evidently to the mosque of 
Omar, erected in the tenth century in the vestibule of the basilica of Con- 
stantine. The inscribed block was found in situ, and is therefore of im- 
portance in determining the exact position of the mosque and basilica. 

Mosaic Inscriptions from Salonichi. — In the Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, 
pp. 463-472, pis. XV, xvi, J. Kurth publishes and discusses mosaic inscrip- 
tions from the churches of St. Sophia and St. George at Salonichi. In 
1525 St. Sophia was turned into a mosque. Seven years ago it was partially 
burnt, and in 1897 Kurth was permitted to copy all the inscriptions. 
St. George, which was also turned into a mosque, had its inscriptions 
"restored" in 1889 by Rossi. The author was assisted in his work by 
Dr. Mordtmann, and gives here a preliminary report, together with fac- 
similes of the texts. There are monograms with the name KuvcrTaiTiVou, 
as also ®to<j>i\ov ^^(ntoTov, and Kvpie ySoj^^ct. 

The Mosque of the Kalenders at Constantinople. — In Arcliaeologia, 
LV, 1897, pp. 431-438, is a paper by Edwin Freshfield on the church now called 
the mosque of the Kalenders at Constantinople. The paper was originally 
read before the Society of Antiquaries, April 7, 1881, but its publication 
has heen delayed by the difficulty in getting the necessary photographs. 
Eleven fine plates are the result of the delay. A plan and three sections 
are inserted in the text. The church was erected not earlier than the 
eighth and not later than the tenth century. It has a double narthex, with 
gallery for the women over the inner narthex. The dome is raised on a 
drum supported by pendentives. The eastern end of the building is now 
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square, but had originally an apse. The interior retains, in a measure, its 
original marble decoration, though there is no trace of the decoration of the 
dome, whicli was undoubtedly mosaic. The walls which divide the hieron 
fi'om the prothesis on the noi'th and the diaconicon on the south are en- 
tirely covei'ed with marble. The remains of the iconostasis or picture- 
screen are still in situ. The screen was richly adorned with marble and 
carving. It undoubtedly resembled other Byzantine screens, one of which, 
from the church of St. Luke at Stiri, is published for comparison. The 
original name of the church is unknown. Paspati suggested that it may 
have been the church of the monastery of Valens. 

"Eirapxos 'P<6nr|s.— In the R. Arch. XXXI, 1897, pp. 109-114, E. Cuq 
discusses certain weights of Byzantine origin with the legend 'Enapxa^ 
'VtafiT/s. The name Rome was applied to Constantinople under the later 
emperors, the form New Rome being used only when it was necessary to 
distinguish Constantinople from Old Rome. The ''Enapxai 'Vui/xrj's was then 
an officer at Constantinople. That his title is found on weights discovered 
in Egypt is due to special rules adopted to insure correctness in that prov- 
ince, where the weights were sometimes tampered with. That these weights 
are of glass is probably a survival of an old Egyptian habit. 

Byzantine Ivory Reliefs. — As evidence that the Byzantines endeavored 
to revive their waning art from the ninth to the twelfth century by a closer 
study of antique models, a immber of Byzantine ivories are described by 
Hans Graeven, representing subjects from Greek mythology or hunting 
scenes, for which direct prototypes may be found in miniature painting, 
mosaics, reliefs, or coins of the classic period. (Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1897, 
pp. 3-23.) 

Gilding on GlasB beneath the Qlaze. — The technique of glazing over 
gilded decorations on glass, known to the early Christians and Byzantines, 
became a lost art in the Middle Ages and Renaissance. It was revived in 
the seventeenth century, and found a distinguished representative in Joseph 
Mildner, in Southern Austria, at the end of the last century. (Mitth. K. K. 
Oest. Mus. 1897, pp. 511-526.) 

The Holy Lance. — In the JB. Art Chret. 1897, pp. 287-302, P. de M^ly 
completes his series of articles upon the holy lance, by giving the history 
of the lance, now in the possession of the Emperor of Austria at Vienna. 

Acoustic Vases in the Middle Ages. — The use of vases for acoustic 
purposes by the Greeks and Romans in their theatres and public buildings, 
though described by Vitruvius, has been discredited by modern writers. 
M. Donnet, however, is a iirm believer in the statements of Vitruvius, and 
cites a number of examples, showing that the practice survived through the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance in France, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. 
He has recently found them in a fifteenth-century church in Belgium. His 
volume is entitled Les poteries acoustiques du couvent des Re'vollets a Anvers. 
De Backer, Anvers, 1897. (i?. Art Chret. 1897, pp. 518-519.) 
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ITALY 

The Church of San Domenico at Bologna. — San Dotnenico died 
August 6, 1227, and was canonized July 11, 1233. The church of San 
Domenico, at Bologna, is mentioned in the archives as early as 1240, from 
which may be inferred its foundation between 1234 and 1240. It was not a 
new church, but an enlargement of a preexisting church of S. Nicolo delle 
Vigue. (F. M. Valeri in Repertf. Kunstwiss, 1897, pp. 173-193.) 

Santa Maria at Civita Castellana. — The church of Santa Maria at 
Civita Castellana is one of the most interesting examples of Cosmati 
architecture and decoration. 

An inscription over the principal doorway reads thus : 

LAVRENTIVS • CVM • lACOBO • FILIO • SVO • 
MAGISTRI • DOCTISSIMI • ROMANI • HOC • OPVS • 
FECERVNT • 

Laurentius was the grandfather, and lacobus, the father of Cosmatus, 
whose name appears upon the architrave of the portico, with the date 
MCCX. 

Cosmatus had four sons — Lucas, lacobus, Deodatus, and loannes — who 
continued this charming decoration, which is still known by their father's 
name. (G. Clausse in Rev. Art Chret. 1897, pp. 271-279.) 

Mediaeval Architecture. — In the Architectural Record, Professor 
Goodyear continues his important chapters on certain peculiarities of 
mediaeval architecture. In Vol. VII, No. 1, is an article entitled 'A Dis- 
covery of Entasis in Mediaeval Italian Architecture.' Here he shows that 
in mediaeval Italian churches, columns and piers exhibited the peculiarity 
of entasis, hitherto supposed to be confined to classic and Renaissance 
architecture. Entasis is especially to be observed in centres where Byzan- 
tine influence was strong. 

In Vol. VII, No. 2, under the title ' An Echo from Evelyn's Diary,' he 
treats of leaning walls. From this diary, under the date of July 27, 1665, 
it appears that the old St. Paul's, London, was built with walls which had 
an outward lean. Some architects of the day, amongst whom may be men- 
tioned Mr. Chichley and Mr. Prat, held that the walls had been so built 
designedly for an effect in perspective, whereas John Evelyn and Sir Chris- 
topher AVren insisted that the foundations of the walls had settled. In lofty 
cathedrals, walls of the nave, if perfectly vertical, would appear to the 
spectator from below to be narrower at the top than at the base. To correct 
this optical effect, the mediaeval architects frequently gave an outward lean 
to the walls, so that the nave was wider at the summit than at the base. 
Mr. McKecknie's photographs make this especially evident for the nave of 
St. Mark's at Venice, for the cathedrals at Arezzo, Cremona, Trani, and S. 
Ambrogio, Milan. The outward lean aifects also the piers and columns 
of the nave. This outward spread of the walls and piers, near the summit. 
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could not have been produced by the thrust of the vault without disturbing 
the masonry, or, in the case of St. Mark's, the mosaic decoration. At 
Arezzo and Trani, moreover, the cathedrals have wooden roofs. The out- 
ward spread would therefore seem to have been designed for the sake of 
perspective effect. 

In Vol. VII, No. 3, under the title ' The Leaning Tower of Pisa,' Professor 
Goodyear shows that not merely are leaning towers more common than is 
generally supposed, but that the facades of many cathedrals, especially 
those of Pisa, Ferrara, and St. Mark's, in Venice, have the outward lean. 
This, again, is a peculiarity of classic architecture observed by Penrose in 
connection with the Parthenon, and specifically mentioned by Vitruvius. 
But it is interesting to find the peculiarity lingering in the mediaeval 
period. 

In instances where Byzantine influence is strongest, as at Pisa and in 
Venice, the leaning tower and the facades have not merely the outward tUt, 
but a sort of entasis, the outward tilt at the base being corrected by a 
reversal of the lean toward the summit. 

Castel del Monte in ApuUa. — The C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 432- 
449, contains an article by E. Bertaux on Castel del Monte and the French 
architects of Emperor Frederick 11. The castle, begun in 1240, has the 
characteristics of the architecture of Burgundy and Champagne. It may 
not be certain that the French officer and architect, Philippe Chinard, who 
had been in Cyprus and Corfu, and was at that time in Italy, was the archi- 
tect of Castel del Monte ; but it is certain that the Emperor Frederick em- 
ployed French architects in Apulia, not only for that castle, but also for 
other buildings. 

FRANCIS 

Mounted "Warrior carved from a Whale's Jawbone. — A. Maignan 
{R. Arch. XXXI, July-August, 1897, pp. 115-124; 2 cuts) publishes and 
discusses a mounted warrior, carved from a whale's Jaw, found in 1895 at 
Amiens. The work is somewhat rude, the horse being more life-like than 
the rider. The horse's legs, part of his head, and his croupe are wanting. 
Details of armor and trappings are carefully given. The nearly rectangular 
shield is adorned with large rosettes. Similar figures in various materials 
are cited in comparison. Some of these are as early as the fourth century, 
others much later. This figure probably belongs to the eleventh century, 
and Molinier's opinion that it was a chessman may well be correct; for, 
although its size (originally some 0.16 m. in height and length) is unusual, 
large chessmen were not unknown. 

BIQCGIITM 

Frescoes of the Leugemete Chapel at Ghent. — The ancient chapel 
(now a brewery) in the Eue de la Porte Bruges once contained frescoes 
assumed by various art historians to date from the thirteenth or early 
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fourteenth century. These frescoes have been considered especially valu- 
able for the history of costumes, weapons, and military organization. 
Dr. D. Joseph, in the Rep.f. K., 1897, pp. 293-297, shows that so early a 
date for these frescoes is impossible, and that their authenticity may at 
least be called in question. 

X!NGLAND 

Frebendal Stalls and Misericords in Wells Cathedral. — In Archae- 
ologia, LV, 1897, pp. 319-342, is a paper, by C. M. Church, on the preben- 
dal stalls and misericords in the cathedral church of Wells. This paper, 
which is illustrated by four plates and two figures in the text, was read 
before the Society of Antiquaries March 12, 1896. The history of the 
stalls is traced, their number and original arrangement in choir and chapter 
determined, and the carved "misericords" or "misereres" still remaining 
in the stalls are described. These seats are the sole survivals in the 
church of the woodwork furniture of the fourteenth century, and they rival 
those of Winchester in richness and variety of design and depth of carving. 
Twenty-two are carvings of the forms of men, women, and angels, natural 
or grotesque. Forty-two are carvings of birds and beasts, natural, conven- 
tional, monstrous, or grotesque. 

Illuminated Psalter. — At the meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
July 23, 1897, L. Delisle commented on a magnificent psalter (French work 
of the thirteenth century) belonging to the Earl of Crawford. It bears the 
signature Jahanne Reyne. This is Jeanne of Navarre, daughter of Charles 
the Bad, wife of Jean de Montfort and afterwards of Henry IV of England. 
The Bible in three volumes, now divided among the Bibliotheque NationaU, 
the British Museum, and the Bodleian Library, has the signature La E. 
Jahanne in a similar handwriting. This Bible is known to have belonged 
to Jeanne de Navarre. (C. R. Acad. Insc. 1897, p. 373; Bibl. £cole Charles, 
1897, pp. 881-393). 

ALGERIA 

Ealaa of Beni Hammed. — Professor Blanchet, of the lycee of Constan- 
tine, has investigated some of the monuments of the Kalaa of Beni Hammed, 
founded in 1007 in the mountains of Hodna (province of Constantine). 
The mosque was divided into a court and a sanctuary. It was richly 
adorned with columns, mosaics, and a cornice of turquoise-blue enamel. 
In the castle of Fanal, enamelled fragments were found sufficient for the 
reconstruction of the mural decoration, the geometrical fancies of which are 
found also in the cathedral of Amiens and the campanile at Florence. In 
the palace of the emirs are numerous traces of cloisonne ornamentation, 
enamel set into stone. These discoveries may throw light upon the origin 
of some peculiarities of Sicilian art. They also prove that oriental faiences 
existed in the eleventh century. (C R. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 467-469). 
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RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 

Tuscan and ITortli Italian Artists in the Service of the House 
of Aragon in Naples. — Three times during the fifteenth century was 
there an influx of foreign artists at Naples. The last of these took place 
during the reign of Alfonso II, and forms the subject of a careful study by 
C. von Fabriczy in Rep.f. K. 1897, pp. 85-120. The city archives of Naples 
contain many hundred volumes, recording the receipts and expenditures of 
the Court, entitled Cedole di tesoreria. One hundred and sixty-seven of 
these volumes are examined for this period, and valuable documentary evi- 
dence secured in reference to the work of Giuliano da Majano, Benedetto 
da Majano, Ippolito Donzello, Giuliano da San Gallo, Francesco di Giorgio 
Martini, Fra Giocondo da Verona, Guido Mazzoni, Calvano da Padova, 
Giacomo della Pila, Aristotile Fioravante, Francesco da Laurana, Mattia 
Fortimany, and Antonio Marchissi. 

Bronze Gates of St. Peter's at Rome. — In the Rep. f. K. 1897, pp. 
1-22, Bruno Sauer describes in detail the subjects of the borders of the 
bronze gates of St. Peter's. Although the sculptor, Filarete, in his treatise 
on architecture, sets forth an orderly composition of similar decorative 
work, in this instance he seems to have selected his subjects at random. 
They evince the spirit of an ardent classicist, who has omitted all Biblical 
subjects. The scenes represented are chiefly Greek, though some are Roman; 
and his sources appear to have been Aesop, Ovid, Livy, Valerius Maximus, 
and Vii'gil, but he also borrowed from ancient sculpture in some of the 
portraits and in the composition of some of the reliefs. 

The Marble Altarpieoe in the Abbey Church of S. Maria di 
Campomorto. — In // Focolare, 1896, Nos. 7 and 8, Diego Sant' Ambrogio 
describes in detail the marble altarpiece in the abbey church of S. Maria 
di Campomorto. The chief subject of the altarpiece is the Assumption of 
the Virgin. It was made at some time during the period from 1490 to 1518, 
and resembles the altarpiece of the Adoration in the Chapter House of the 
Padri of the Certosa at Pavia, and the Descent from the Cross in the 
Chapter House of the Conversi in the same church. These altarpieces are 
attributed to the brothers Mantegazza. (C. v. F. in Rep. f. K. 1897, pp. 
169-170.) 

The Sculptor of the S. Abondio Altar in the Cathedral of Como. 
— Recent documents have shown that the altarpiece in the church of B. V. 
Assunta (S. Lorenzo), at Morbegno, was painted by Gaudenzio Ferrari 
between the years 1520-1526. The strange resemblance to this altarpiece 
exhibited by the sculptured altar of S. Abondio in the cathedral at Como 
indicates that the latter is by the same author. (A. G. Meyer, in Rep. f. 
K. 1897, pp. 147-150.) 

Giotto's Birthplace. — A short time ago it was proposed to set up a 
monument to Giotto at Vicchio ia the Mugello. This gave rise to a dispute 
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as to the birthplace of Giotto. Jodoco del Badia presented a documeufc 
from which he made a somewhat hazardous inference that Giotto was born 
in the district of Santa Maria Novella, Florence, but the notary records 
(Protoc. d. Not. Francesco di Pagno, Vol. I, under the date April 7, 1329, 
and March 31, 1331) render it certain that the famous painter was born at 
CoUe, near Vespignano. (R. Davidsohn, in Rep. f. K. 1897, pp. 374-377.) 

Botticelli's Primavera. — A new attempt at interpreting Botticelli's 
famous painting, formerly known as The Allegory of Spring, is made by 
Emil Jacobsen in Arch. Star. d. Art. 1897, pp. 321-340. 

Following the suggestions of Warburg and Ulmann, Jacobsen interprets 
the painting through the assistance of Poliziano's poem La Giostra. 

The central figure, he supposes, commemorates Simonetta Cattaneo, the 
beautiful wife of Marco Vespucci, beloved by Lorenzo and Giuliano de' 
Medici. She is entering upon the Elysian fields, where in the foregTound 
the nymph Simonetta is exhibited as making her escape from Zephyr, as 
distributing flowers, and as one of the Graces. He accordingly suggests as 
a title for the painting. The Awakening of a Soul to a New Life. 

Antonello da Messina. — In the Rep. f. K. 1897, pp. 347-361, G. 
Gronau indicates the sources for a biography of Antonello da Messina. 
These consist of directly related documents, of dates inscribed on his 
pictures, and of statements of fifteenth and sixteenth century writers. It 
results that Vasari is altogether untrustworthy in his biography of Antonello. 
Evidence is given to show that Antonello probably became acquainted with 
Flemish methods in Naples through his master Colantonio. 

GelU's Lives of Artists. — Li the Arch. Stor. Ital. 1896, No. 1, pp. 32- 
60, appears the first instalment of G«lli's Vite d' Artisti. The manuscript 
of this sixteenth-century work, giving twenty biographies of artists, has 
remained unedited in the Strozzi library. Now that it is being published, 
it appears to be a literary compilation without much independent value. 
The author seems to have utilized the works of Ghiberti, Billi, Anonimo X, 
and Vasari. (G. Gronau, in Rep. f. K. 1897, pp. 23-31.) 

Italian Paintings at Munich. — The appearance of the sixth edition of 
the Catalogue of the Gallery of Ancient Paintings in Munich has led E. Jacob- 
sen to criticise many of the new attributions, and to defend others in the Rep. 
f. K. 1897, pp. 425-442. 

FRANCE 

Ecce Homo at Dijon. — In tiie Palais de Justice, there is a minutely 
painted panel, representing an Ecce Homo. This work has been connected 
with the names of Van Eyck and of Roger van der Weyden. In the R. Art 
Ckre't. 1897, pp. 496-498, H. Chabeuf attributes the painting to a local artist. 

GBRMAlTSr 

The Finest German Printer's Signet of the Fifteenth Century. — 

Attention has been called by Professor G. Bauch of Breslau to the fine 
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printer's signet of Conrad Kachelofen, at the end of M. Lochmeier's Paro- 
chiale curatorum, published by him at Leipzig, 1497. This is shown by Max 
Lehrs in Rep. f. K. 1897, pp. 151-153, to have been copied with slight 
variations from one of Schoiigauer's Wappenbilder. 

Hirsfogel's Relation to Herberstain's Works. — The celebrated Aus- 
trian diplomat, Freiherr Sigmund von Herberstain, late in life wrote sev- 
eral books which were interesting also for their copper plates and woodcuts. 
The first Latin edition of his work on Russia, published in Vienna, 1549, is 
now exceedingly rare. This edition contains twelve colored engravings by 
Hirsfogel, dating from 1546-1547. Uncolored copies of some of these engrav- 
ings exist in museums of Berlin and Dresden. Seven of them were after- 
wards published as medallions, both in copper plate and woodcut, in some 
of Herberstain's later works. (A. Nehring in Rep.f. K. 1897, pp. 121-129.) 

Meister Hans of Schwaz. — In the Rep. f. K. of 1895, Max J. Fried- 
liiiider enumerates twenty paintings, which he attributes to Meister Hans 
of Schwaz, a portrait painter of the sixteenth century. Six additional por- 
traits are now added to this list. (Rep.f. K. 1897, pp. 382-365.) 

Albreoht Dtirer. — In the Rep.f. K. 1897, pp. 443-463, Paul KalkofE 
makes a special study of DUrer's visit to the Netherlands, and his relation 
to the thinkers of the Eeforined Church. 

Georg Pentz and the Master J. B. — In the Rep.f K. 1897, pp. 130- 
132, Max J. Friedlauder calls attention to the fact that the engravings 
signed J. B., and dating from the years 1523, 1.525, and many from 1528 to 
1530, bear a close similarity in style to those signed G. P., dating from 1534 
and later. Friedlander assigns various reasons which make it probable that 
the Master J. B. was Georg Pentz, the earlier signature representing 
another form of the same name, Jorg Bentz. This interesting identifica- 
tion is called in question by Gustave Pauli in Rep. f. K. 1897, pp. 298-300, 
who holds that the works of J. B. and Georg Pentz, though resembling each 
other in certain respects, differ sufficiently in style to be the work of differ- 
ent artists. 

Hans Sebald Beham. — Rosenberg and Seibt, who have written about 
the painter and engraver Sebald Behara, exhibit considerable uncertainty as 
to his whereabouts during the period from 1525-1534. In the Rep.f. K. 
1897, pp. 194-205, Dr. Alfred Bauch proves that during this period Beham 
still lived in Nuremberg. 

Hans Morinok. — Although mentioned in some of the older books, this 
artist was almost completely lost to sight until made known by Kraus in 
the Kunstdenkmaler Badens, 1887. Born in the Netherlands, and having 
studied in Italy, this .sculptor spent thirty-eight years of his life at Con- 
stance, where most of his works are found, and where he died in 1616. 
Twenty-four of his sculptured works are described by Fritz Hirsch in Rep. 
f. K. 1897, pp. 257-292. 
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BEI.GIT7M 

Painting by Feeter Brueghel. — A remarkable discovery has been 
made in the Brussels Musee de Peintm-e. In the year 1845 the state 
bought for 500 francs a picture attributed to Peeter Brueghel, the so-called 
" Hollen-Brueghel " (1564-1638), representing the fall of the rebel angels 
from heaven. At the new ordering of the pictures in 1882 the painting 
was ascribed to the Flemish artist Hieronymus Bosch (1462-1516). Dur- 
ing the present year a fresh arrangement of the collection was undertaken, 
and when the picture was taken out of the frame on which the name of 
Bosch was inscribed. Professor Wauters detected at the very bottom of the 
painting in small and scarcely legible characters, the inscription, Brvegel. 
MDLXII (1562). It is thus evident that it is a work of the old Peeter 
Brueghel, the so-called " Bauern-Brueghel " (1520-1569), whose pictures are 
extremely rare. {Athen. October 2, 1897; cf. Rev. An Chret. 1397, p. 545.) 

ENOIiAND 

The Malcolm Collections of Italian Ora'wings. — The Malcolm col- 
lection of Italian drai^ings, consisting of several hundred examples, is now 
possessed by the British Museum and forms the subject of an article by 
Carlo Loesser in the Archiv. Star. Arte, 1897, pp. 341-359. 
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